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([Or1GINAL CoMMUNICATION.] 


INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATION OF 
DRUG-STORES. 


OMMERCIAL 
and professional 
success in the case 
ofadruggist may 
depend largely 
upon the interior 
architecture and 
decoration of. his 
establish m ent. 
Through the lib- 
eral allowance of 
window space ac- 
corded to the 
street-fronts of 
most drug-stores, 
the passer-by re- 
ceivesata glance 
a complete im- 
pression of the 
character of the 
interior. If that 
interior be clean, 
tastefully ar- 
ranged and 
constructed in 
such a way as to 
offer an effect of 
harmony and 
symmetry, the wavering mortal without, is, by some 
mysterious mental process, suddenly moved to remember 
that he needs a cake of soap, a sponge, a bottle of tooth- 
powder, or at least a glass of soda water from the neat 
and artistic fountain whose polished silver trimmings 
gleam out a welcome from the marble counter. If, on the 
other hand, the interior have that indescribable air of 
slatternliness and neglect which so many drug-stores pos- 
sess, if the arrangement of goods be careless and without 
sense of fitness, if even the architectural impression of the 
whole be unattractive, the average sensible man will pass 
on and seek a spot in the retail drug trade where the 

amenities are treated with more consideration. Externals 
are generally safe guides as to the character of internal 

matters. Experience proves that a badly-kept drug-store 

peel contains inferior goods of every description, 

rom high-priced medicines Sawn to five-cent glasses of 

mineral or soda-water. 

Elaborate __ 
interior archi- jj", 
tecture and 4 
costly decora- |} 
tions do not 
come within 
the reach of 
every drug- 
gist. In man 
cases, indeed, 
they would be 
the height of 

















by decorating it as tastefully as circumstances will per- 
mit, taking care also to consider the convenience and 
comfort of the customer. A basement drug-store in which 
the senses of the entering purchaser were pleased and 
gratified, would soon rivalin popularity with one on the 
street level with wide windows in which the customer 
had reason to feel himself ill at ease. ‘‘A place to sit 
down ” is one of the constant demands of drug-store cus- 
tomers, and it too often remains ungratified. When the 
“place” exists, it is frequently better adapted to a bar- 
room than to a drug-store. The druggist who provides 
seats which can be occupied without danger to the deli- 




















cate wearing apparel of ladies, children, and nice young 
men, is a public benefactor and will reap his regard in the 
shape of a large soda-water trade. As matters stand, 
there is generally in the average American drug-store, 
one chair, with a forgotten wet sponge on the marble 

5 floor at one 
side, a cuspi- 
dor at the 
other. This 
seat is apt to 
be found, by 
the weary 
customer 
monopolize d 
by the drug- 
store cat, who 
objects to be- 




















preten tious- ing dislodged 
ness and vul- from her posi- 
garity. The tion. 
essentials of Odors 
good architec- should be 
tural arrange- ~ earefully con- 
ment and de*oration are all, sidered by 
however, within the limited druggists. 


range of business practicalities. 
A nice adjustment of means to 
ends, a proper sense of fitness, a ,. 
desire to place every object in its 
most advantageous position with 
relation to other objects, the tS 
economy of space, the judicious read. 
application of the primary decorative principles of form 
and color, are all matters with which every individual can 
deal according to his lights. 

In designing the plan of a drug-store, the first idea of 
the architect should be to give as much space as possible. 
The same idea should prevail in the re-nodelling of a 
drug-store or the adaptation of rooms or shops used for 
other purposes to the exigencies of a druggist’s estab- 
lishment. If two street-entrances can be afforded. so 
much the better for the druggist. The more window-space 
fate and the landlord have provided, the better for his 
business. Let not the druggist, however, who is relegated 
tothe basement by circumstances, despair. Let not the 
ogi 9° gene whose street-frontage is meagre bewail his 
ot. Let such as these defy fate by disposing the space 
accorded them to the best architectural advantage, and 










The — sicken- 
ing odors of 
certain drugs, 
the equally 
offensive 
odors of cheap 
scented soap, 
and cheap 
perfumes, are 
enough to 
deter fastidi- 
ous people from entering drug-stores. One may safely 
gauge the class of custom at which a druggist aims b 
noticing the odor which pervades his ~ o odor at all 
is the best of odors in the creed of the highest school of 
hysical good breeding, but if they must exist, let them 
fe ealthful and agreeable. Even with the addition of a 
slight cost to the daily expenses of the establishment, 
druggists will do wellto use agreeable odors to neutralize 
or dislodge unpleasant ones. A drug-store ought not to 
smell like a hospital, a sick-room, ora cemetery. Custom- 
ers are not patients, and a healthy human being has, as a 
general thing, a hearty dislike of whatever suggests ill- 
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ness or death. Decorative plants and 


| harmony with the rest of the ceiling, 


flowers should play, whenever it is | 


possible, an important part in the in- 
terior economy of the drug-store, and 
among them it is well to cnoose a few 


for qualities of healthful, spicy fra- | 


grance. 
In the large illustration in which a 


lady and child are shown in the fore- | 
ground on a long seat we have good | 


examples both of judicious archi- 
tectural arrangement and _ interior 
decoration. In this shop there are 
two rooms with presumably two en- 
trances, one being somewhat below 
the other and connected with it by 
the two steps in the middle of the fore- 
ground. The arches answer their 
architectural purpose admirably, being 
solid, unpretentious, good in line and 
curve, and weilli repeating the forms 
of the shelves, the counter and tke 


prescription desk seen beyond them, | 


as well as those of the seat and rug 
in the foreground. The curtains are 
well arranged, so that the triple sweep 
of the arches can be shown in all its 
symmetry at a moment’s notice. The 
large plant ina handsome. jar at the 
right of the illustration gracefully com- 
pletes this effective bit of interior dec- 
oration. It is noticeable that hor- 
izontal and vertical lines with differ- 
ent angles form the body of this design, 
corresponding with the long slight 
curve of the arches. 

It is never well to encumber a drug 
store with obtrusive, bulky objects, 
whether in decorative or mercantile 
intent, but an unpleasant bareness of 
effect should aiso be avoided. There 
is adrug-store in New York on one of 
the fashionable thoroughfares which 
may serve as agood application of this 
principle. It is unusually deep and 
wide. The counters and glass cases 
run the length of the store, where they 
join acarved wooden partition screen- 
ing the druggist’s laboratory. The effect 
of the store is that of a painful nudity, 
and the person entering at once re- 
ceives a disagreeable impression. This 
might be easily counteracted by the 
judicious introduction of a few decor- 
ative objects, say flowerin shrubs or 
stately plants ‘n jars of goodly fashion. 
Better, indeed, would be aquatic plants 
or some small aquaria in which plants 
of different kinds should 
gracefully reveal and part- 
ly conceal the gambols of 
small fish and other living 
creatures, and shining peb- 
bles and shells should glim- 
mer in the sunlight that 
streams in through the 
wide, high windows. The 
employment of aquatic 
plants in the decorative ca- 

acity would, in this case, 
Se entirely in harmony 
with the general tone of tife 
place, for we have, in this 
drug-store, an admirable 
decorative scheme which, 
if it were consistently car- 
ried out, would leave no- 
thing to be desired. The 
ceiling of this store is roughly plastered 
in relief, and painted in light greens to 
represent the sea. Scallop-shells, ap- 
parently real and of different sizes, are 
thickly strewn on the corrugated sur- 
face. Along the walls, just under the 
ceiling, runs a frieze of similar design, 
simulating waves or undulating water, 
and also treated in — A thick, gild- 
ed cable rope, lightly curved and some- 
what slack, separates the frieze from 
the rest of the wall, which is not in 
tone with the ceiling and frieze, and is 
of an offensive light color. It ought 
to be treated in one or more of the ma- 
rine greens to be decoratively consist- 
ent. The chandeliers hanging from 
the ceiling are harmonious enough, be- 
ing of a rather dull, delicate silver. 
The plaster or wooden ornaments, 
however, from which these gas-fix- 
tures depend, are painted a dingy 
cream yellow, and, by their lack of 








do much to injureits effect. The large 
window of the shop is decorated with 
masses of sponges and large branches 
of coral, thus carrying out the marine 
idea. The wall-shelves and cases are 
florid in their mouidings and not in- 
appro riate, but they have been paint- 
ed a glaring dead white, and their want 
of tone impresses the customer un- 
pleasantly. Thesoda-water apparatus, 
on the other hand, with its gilded and 
silvered tracings and accessories, and 
its marbles of fine marine greens, does 
much to help out the decorative 
scheme, which is an excellent one as 
far as it goes. 








Another striking example of drug- 
store decoration exists on the ground- 
floor of a New York building, in that 
part of the city where traces of the 
present enthusiasm for architectural 
ornament are most prominent. This 


drug-store is remarkable for the beauty 
of its marbles, which are almost as 
lavishly employed as they are in the 
churches of Italy. They arein several 
colors, solid, intrinsically valuable, 


| and arranged with an eye to pictorial 


effect. The soda-water apparatus is of 
the most decorative kind, and also 
made of handsome colored marbles, 
besides being richly finished in silver- 
plate. Theceiling is treated in colored 
relief, delicate in form and design, and 
somewhat florid in style. These re- 
liefs are all painted by hand, and 
about the centre moulding, from which 
the gas-fixtures hang, is painted a 
wreath of brilliant flowers, which for 
execution would be a credit to any 
exhibition of pictures. Light oak is 
also extensively used in the fittings. 
This store offers an extreme example 
of rich and costly decoration. Few 
druggists would care to put so much 








money into marbles as is represented 
in this jewel-box of an establishment. 

In the older drug-stores, the floors 
are generally of white marbles. In 
those recently built and decorated ac- 
cording to contemporary art ideas, 
colored tiles seem to be preferred. 
They have the advantage of not grow- 
ing dingy, as white marble is apt to, 
even when frequently washed. In 
choosing the seats which should be 
found in every drug-store, it is wellto 
consider intrinsic beauty as weil as 
relative suitability. They should be 
solid in construction, because they are 
subjected at times to rough usage. 
They should be, if possible, artistic, 
but not pseudo-artistic, flimsy, or taw- 
dry. Incolor and general style they 


| should either harmonize or contrast 
| effectively with the other accessories 
| of the store. 
_ | with cushions of good color and style, 
| are as durable and effective as any. 
| Oaken chairs and benches are now 
| much used everywhere. 
| especially adapted to public places, and 
' would be in excellent taste in a drug- 
| store, especially where this wood was 


Wrought metal seats, 


They are 


used in the architectural scheme. The 


| fine amber color of the oak, now so 
| much in demand for the interior acces- 
| sories of houses, lends itself readily to 
| decorative exigencies. 


There is no doubt that the average 


| American gas-fixture is chiefly re- 
markable for hideousness. 


) It is, per- 
haps, for this reason that the tide of 
decorative fashion has turned in the 
direction of lamps and wax candles. 
Their accessories are more inherently 


| artistic because more easily handled, 
| more obedient the will of the design- 


er, who is not hampered by the neces- 

sity of subordinating the 

outward forms of his work 

to the requirements of the 

unwieldy tubes through 

which the gas must pags. 

Even in drug-stores which 

are decorated according to 

modern artistic principles, 

the gas-fixture is generally 

found to be a pretentious 

monument of bronze or gilt 

metal, al! sharp angles and 

corners, heavy and un- 

couth in general style. In 

places where gas can be 

dispensed with or where it 

does not exist at all, lamps, 

and particularly hanging 

lamps, would be much 

more desirable. Lamps are 

fashioned now in endless 

artistic and beautiful 

shapes, and the druggist 

can easily make a choice 

from among the many vari- 

eties sold which shall be suitable to his 

urpose and to the other decorations of 

isstore. A graceful hanging-lemp used 

in the corridors of an eleborately dec- 

orated epartment-house at New York, 

has delicate fittings of brass, giving a 

scintillating effect, and isitself formed 

of milky glass with a bluish tinge, 

shaped like a lily or convolvulus bud 

and issuing in the most charming man- 

ner from among the glittering bits of 

metal. Hanging lamps are always 

safer than the other kind, as well as 

far more effective, and they give all 

the light that is necessary. They are 

especially adapted to the _night- 

watches that fall to the lot of every 

druggist. The fashionable idea of 

casting rosy lights upon surrounding 

objects by means of glass or silk 

shades might be applied by the drug- 

gist with good effect so long as the 

result was not obtrusive, finical or un- 

suitable to the conditions of the 
store. 

Minor decorative objects may be 
left to the taste and discretion of the 
individual druggist. Mirrors are em- 
ployed by some and not by others. It 
1s asound principle, however, based on 
knowledge of human nature, that the 
presence of a mirror, especiaily a full- 
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length one, will always attract a 
woman and frequently a man. Com- 
paserey, few people possess full- 
ength mirrors, and yet every oneatall 
afflicted with personal vanity yearns 
to survey himself or herself from head 
to foot. Personal observation will soon 
assure the druggist that the presence 


_of a full-length mirror by the side of 


the soda-water apparatus will insure 
him considerable custom. There exists 
a closer relation than many persons 
suppose between human vanity and 
soda-water. The average American 
young man and the average American 
young woman are drawn together by 
vanity and what might be called 
mutualistic self-love. The experience 
of the average druggist teaches him 
that consumers of soda-water at all 
seasons are apt to hunt in couples and, 
in scriptural parlance, they are 
created male and female. The con- 
nection is obvious. In order to ai- 
tract the woman, and consequently 
the man, the soda-water counter and 
apparatus must be clean, decorative, 
and generally enticing. No wet mar- 
bles, ancient sponges, dingy glasses, or 
marauding flies should be allowed any- 
where near it. Seats, clean, comfort- 
able; and well-kept, are especially de- 
sirable here. Feminine finery must 
be carefully treated by druggists who 
would be popular. 

The soda water apparatus is 
in many drug-stores the most 
promi_ent object. This is well 
enough, provided it be not al- 
lowed to obtrude itself unpleas- 
antly, and provided, too, that 
in general style it be entirely 
in harmony with the rest of 
the interior arrangements of 
the store. A handsome soda 
water apparatus made of solid 
rich marbles of different tones 
and colors, and with accessories 
and designs of gilt or silver 
plate, is the most decorative 
object possible. Properly se- 
lected and placed, this appar- 
atus really becomes the decor- 
ative key-note of the store. 
Most druggists dispense soda- 
water very near the main en- 
trance of the establishment, 
probably with the idea that the sight 
of the apparatus from without starts 
a train of thought in the direction of 
refreshment in the mind of the person 
glancing through the door or window. 
A better idea is to give it an advan- 
tageous position somewhere in the in- 
terior of the store, so that it may be 
seen from without, and at the same 
time may force the thirsty couple to 
pass counters and cases fuil of attrac- 
tive goods. While they are medita- 
tively absorbing carbonated straw- 
berry or sarsaparilla, their eyes can 
thus roam freely over the brilliant 
display of wares about them, and the 
chances are that they will not leave 
without making a purchase. This 
will be due to the softening influence 
of soda water, judiciously situated— 
the right thing in the right place. 

“he soda water apparatuses of the 
present day are decidedly monu- 
raental. They are works of architect- 
ure as well as of art. In professional 
and technical parlance, they bear the 
imposing title of Carbonated Beverage 
Apparatus, and for general magnifi- 
cence and petrifying dignity of de- 
meanor, they certainly act up to their 
appellation. A soda and mineral 
water apparatus that stands eight or 
nine feet high and ccsts five thousand 
dollars should command respect from 
the most flippant young couple that 
ever turned to it for the cheering glass 
that is warranted not to inebriate. 
The superb marbles of which these 
fountains are constructed would alone 
give them great decorative value. 
The quarries of Europe, America and 
Africa contribute these beautiful 
blocks of stone. The position chosen 
by the druggist for his soda water ap- 


paratus should determine his selection 
of shape and general style. If it be 
against a wall, he requires a wall ap- 
paratus. He can have any size or 
form he chooses, within certain limits. 
Severe, sober, fantastic, florid or 
classical, in good architectural style or 
in bad—sarcophagus-like, pyramidal, 
with towers and turrets, with many 
ornaments, with riotous abundance of 
curves and scrolls, pagodas, Japanese 
renaissance, Roman, rococo, all possi- 
ble schools of form and suggestions of 
schools, jumbled together to produce 
an American soda water carnival ! 
There is a barbaric gorgeousness about 
the American soda water apparatus. 
It might be presented to the nations 
as epitomizing our national archi- 
tecture. The Goddess of Liberty 
might properly be represented with a 
magnificent fountain of the national 
beverage at her feet, rivalling in ar- 
chitectural symmetry the public build- 
ings of the country. 

Where circumstances permit of the 
luxury, a small fountain, such as one 
sees in many pastry cooks’ establish- 
ments and’ restaurants, placed in the 
centre of the store, formsa very pleas- 
ing and comparatively inexpensive 
decoration. If a stove be used for 
heating, it should be decorative in 
character, in good taste and not 





placed where people will stumble 





How to break strings. 


against it at every turn. The wall ar- 
rangements and shelves containing 
rows of jars afford good opportunities 
for the exercise of the decorative fac- 
ulty. Druggists’ jars are generally 
sufficiently » nel in themselves 
when good models have been followed 
by the potter. Handsome, solid 
woods, in their natural colors, are the 
best materials for mouldings, carv- 
ings, shelves, sliding doors and simi- 
lar finishings of the store. 

It ag gyms f happens that in dis- 

osing the interior of a store to the 
om architectural advantage, it is not 
possible to provide for projecting 
windows, owing to limitations of space. 
Windows and doors may be placed in 
an alcove entrance, and, being made 
of glass, give the customer a good 
view of the interior, in which the ob- 
jects are arranged to present as full a 
view as possible to those entering. 
These windows can be tastefully deco- 
rated within. A bust of some classi- 
cal medical or pharmaceutical celeb- 
rity, mounted on a pedestal of good 
architectural style, makes a fine deco- 
ration for such a window and may be 
used to fill up any awkward space un- 
provided for in the scheme of interior 
arrangement. 


HOW TO BREAK STRINGS. 


La Nature describes the following 
ingenious mode of breaking strings 
which will often prove serviceable 
when a cutting-tool is not at hand. 

Pass the cord around the left hand, 
so that it crosses itself at the point 





where it is desired to separate it, wind 


one end about the fingers of the left 
hand, as shown in the illustration, and 
then, holding the other end firmly at 
a distance from the left hand of about 
a foot (or more in proportion to the 
size of the cord), bring the hands 
together and then separate them with 
a sudden jerk, the left hand being at 
the same time held closed, as shown 
in the upper figure. A strong cord 
can be broken in this manner with very 
slight effort and without hurting the 
hands. 








(ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION, | 
NOTE ON COCAINE. 
BY HENRY MACLAGAN, 


WHILE engaged in the manufacture 
of the alkaloid cocaine, I have recently 
made a somewhat singular discovery 
which may possibly lead to some good 
results. Ihave found that the alka- 
loid is, under certain conditions, 
changed into benzoic acid and some 
other substance or substances, not yet 
determined, but among which, I think, 
is propylamine. If a little of the alka- 
loid cocaine is dissolved in alcohol, and 
strong solution of soda or potassa 
added, the odor of benzoic acid is 
quickly perceptible. This odor, how- 
ever, disappears somewhat after a 





short time, owing, I suppose, to the 
formation of a benzoate of the 
alkali. If now a little water is 
added and the alcohol driven 
off by a gentle heat, the addi- 
tion of an acid in excess causes 
a light, pearly precipitate (pro- 
vided not too much water had 
been added), having the odor 
and chemical characteristics of 
benzoic acid. The mother 
liquor no longer gives evidence 
of the presence of an alkaloid 
when tested with potassium 
iodohydrargyrate. 

Perhaps this may explain the 
failure of many attempts to ex- 
tract the alkaloid by means of 
ether, in presence of soda or 
potassa, since the ether nearly 
always contains more or less 
alcohol. Ammonia seems to 
have no action, and therefore 
should always be used in preference 
to the fixed alkalies. ‘ 

It is stated by Lossen and Wohler 
(see Proc. Am. Pharm. Assoc., 1878, 
765; Am. Journ. Pharm., 1884, 34) 
that cocaine, when heated with hydro- 
chloric acid, splits up into benzoic 
acid and certain other substances. 
In a few preliminary trials made with 
aview to verify this statement, I could 
obtain no benzoic acid, which appears 
to show that there are certain condi- 
tions, at least, under which the decom- 
position does not take piace. 

New York, January 10th, 1885. + 


Artificial Sea-water for Aquaria. 


To 50 liters (about 13} gallons) of 
pure hard well water, take 1,325 
grammes (464 ounces) of common salt, 
100 grammes (about 3} ounces) of sul- 
phate of magnesium, 150 grammes 
(about 5} ounces) of chloride of mag- 
nesium, and 60 grammes (about 2 
ounces) of sulphate of potassium, all 
of which can be obtained tolerably, 
though not entirely pure (foreign ad- 
mixtures and impurities may easily 
cause the death of all the animals). 
Each of these chemicals is dissolved 
in water by itself; they may all be 
poured together, and allowed to stand 
quietly for several hours, so that little 
stones and other rope may settle 
to the bottom. All particles of dirt 
floating on the surface should be care- 
fully removed by dipping. The mix- 
ture is then poured into another ves- 
sel, and diluted with fresh water until 
the spec. grav. is about 1.027. 

The quantities given above will pro- 
| duce about 50 liters (about 134 gallons) 
! of sea-water. 
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Preparation of the Oleates.* 


For the preparation of the metallic 
oleates, tolerably pure oleates of potas- 
sium and sodium are necessary. 

Conti’s white Castile soap, though 
not entirely free from foreign fatty 
acids (besides oleic), is sufficiently 

ure to be used as oleate of sodium, 
ut, in order to be able to calculate the 
proper amount required, it is best to 
— it in the dried and powdered con- 
ition. 


1. Oleate of Sodium. 


To one pound of the best powder- 
ed Castile soap add about one-half 
gallon of distilled water and stir until 
an even and transparent mixture re- 
sults. Then add more water, heat 
until dissolved and dilute with water 
to 16 pints. Each pint equals 1 av. oz. 
of dry Castile soap or oleate of sodium. 


2. Oleate of Potassium. 


To 1 gallon of boiling water add 
gradually 5 av. oz. of bicarbonate of 
otassium. When the excess of car- 

nic acid gas has been expelled, add 
14 av. oz. of purified oleic acid, and 
heat until saponification is complete. 
Cool and dilute to 16 pints. Each 
pint equals 1 av. oz. of potassium 
oleate. 


3. Oleate of Aluminium. 


Dissolve 240 grains of potash alum 
in 2 pints of distilled water, and slow- 
ly add 1 pint of solution of oleate of 
sodium (No. 1). Warm the mixture 
until the oleate separates. Then draw 
off the liquid and wash the oleate 
twice with 2 pints of lukewarm water. 
Then cool and separate the water 
from the soft, white oleate. 

In the preparation of most oleates 
it is best to have the metallic salt 
slightly in excess of the sodium 
oleate. The exact amount of alum 
required by theory would be 227 
grains. The weight of the product 
should be about 400 grains (417 grains 
theory). 


4. Oleate of Arsenic. 


Dissolve 48 grains of lump arsenious 
acid in 1 pint of boiling water with 
the aid of 48 grains of bicarbonate of 
potassium. To the cooled solution 
add 220 grains of hydrochloric acid 
(sp. gr. 1.16), or an equivalent amount 
of weaker acid. This produces arsen- 
ious chloride in solution without the 
danger of poisoning if hydrochloric 
and arsenious acids are boiled to- 
gether. Dilute this solution with 2 
pints of distilled water and slowly add 
to it one pint of solution of sodium 
oleate (No. 1). Then warm the mix- 
ture until the oleate separates, draw 
off the aqueous hquid and wash twice 
with boiling distilled water. 

The oleate of arsenic thus produced 
has a yellowish color and about the 
consistence of butter. Product, about 
1 02. av. 


5. Oleate of Bismuth. 


Dissolve 280 grains of crystallized 
nitrate of bismuth [not the subnitrate] 
in 4 av. oz. of cold glycerin. The 
best way is to powder tke crystals in 
a clean mortar and then all the 
glycerin at once, and stir occasionally 
avoiding pressure. The nitrate will 
usually all dissolve in a few hours. 
If less glycerin is used, the operator 
incurs the danger of a rather violent 
explosion, which may suggest to him 
the possible formation of nitro-glyce- 
rin. If the above-mentioned precau- 
tions are observed, however, there is 
no danger. Now dilute one pint of 
the sodium oleate solution (II1.) with 
2 pints of distilled water, and slowly 

d to it the glycerin solution of the 
bismuth nitrate. Warm the mixture, 
reject the aqueous layer, and wash 








* Abstract of a Paper by Mr. H. B. Parsons in the 
Drugg. Circular. 





twice with warm distilled water, as 
directed for the oleate of arsenic. 


This oleate is of a white or yellow- | 


ish-white color, and has about the 
consistence of an ointment. The pro- 
duct is about 500 grains (503 grains 
theory). 


6. Oleate of Copper. 


[This and some of the followin 
oleates are given in an albpoviasel 
form, as the manipulation is similar to 
that directed for preceding oleates. ] 
om snd of copper 180 grains. 
Dissolve in water to 2 pints. 
Solution of oleate sodium 1 pt. 
Product : 
waxy solid; yield, about 1 av. oz. 


7. Oleate of Iron. 


Solution of tersulphate 
iron (U. §.)...... 350 grains. 
Dilute with warm water, 2 pints. 
Solution of oleate sodium, 1 pt. 
Product : dark-red, soft solid ; about 
400 grains. 


8. Oleate of Lead. 


Acetate of lead.... 280 grains. 
Dissolve in water to 2 pints (and 
render solution clear, if necessary, by 
dilute acetic acid in drops). 
Solution of oleate of sodium, 1 pt. 


The washed and still warm oleate 
may be pulled in the same manner as 
candy, whereby it acquires a finer ap- 
pearance. Product is whiter than 
ordinary lead plaster, hard and brittle 
when cold. As it blackens when ex- 
pe to sulphuretted gas, it should be 

roken in pieces and kept in well- 
corked bottles. 


9. Oleate of Mercury, precipitated 28 
per cent. 


Balance a small evaporating dish, 
and into it weigh first 150 grains of 
yellow oxide of mercury, then 130 
grains of U. S. P. nitric acid (sp. gr. 
1.42) or an equivalent, larger, amount 
of weaker nitric acid. Add 2 ff. 
ounces of distilled water, and apply 
heat until solution is effected. It may 
be necessary to add a very few drops 
more of the acid, but excess should be 
avoided. Dilute this solution of mer- 
curic nitrate with 2 pints of distilled 
water, and add one pint of solution of 
potassium oleate (IV.). Then warm 
the mixture, and wash the separated 
mercuric oleate twice with warm dis- 
tilled water. 

Some writers direct to precipitate a 
solution of corrosive sublimate with a 
sodium oleate solution, and this would 
seem a simpler method than the one 
here recommended. But in practice 
it is not as satisfactory, it being very 
difficult to wash out completely the 
sodium chloride from the mercuric 
oleate. Nitrate of potassium is easily 
removed by water washing. In the 
process here given it is not advisable 
to substitute the red oxide of mercury 
for the yellow, because some poorly- 
made samples contain a _ notable 
amountof nitric acid, which, of course, 
reduces the percentage of real oxide 
present. 

Some samples of yellow oxide con- 
tain a very small proportion of oxide 
of iron, and it is not infrequently the 
case that this slight impurity causes 
the precipitated mercuric oleate to 
have a slightly reddish color, which 
serves to distinguish it from the 20 

er cent oleate of mercury next to be 
dened. The amount of iron pres- 
ent is so very small that it cannot be 
considered objectionable. 

Precipitated oleate of mercury thus 

repared, is a yellow or reddish-yel- 
iow, soft solid. It differs from 20 per 
cent oleate of mercury in being of a 
slightly stiffer consistence, and in 
containing about 8 per cent more mer- 
curic oxide (28.4 per cent). The pro- 
duct of this formula is about 500 grains 
(529 grains, theory). 


| 
| 


a handsome, dark green, | 





10. Mercuric Oleate, 20 per cent owide. 


Take of precip. oleate of 
SOPOUNT. . «.. < siss Ss es pe 400 grains. 
Purif. oleic acid......... 168 ‘ 
Mix them, warm gently, stir well, 
and cool. 


This oleate may also be prepared by 
warming gently together (not above 
165° F = 74° C.) 100 grains of yellow 
oxide of mercury and 400 grains of 
purified oleic acid. As this 20 per cent 
oleate keeps well, and is a more con- 
venient strength for the preparation 
of the 10 and 5 per cent attain, it is 
recommended that it be kept in stock 
for these purposes. 


11. Mercuric Oleate, 10 per cent oatide. 
Take of oleate of mercury 


DO POT CORE... s... 06640 250 grains. 
Purif. oleic acid.......... poo UY 
Mix them. 


This diluted oleate gradually decom- 
poses with separation of gray metallic 
mercury; hence it should be pre- 
pared extemporaneously, as wanted. 
It may be made somewhat more per- 
manent by using 125 grains of petrola- 
tum, vaseline, or cosmoline and 125 
grains of oleic acid, in place of the 250 
grains oleic acid of the above formula; 
but it should be remembered that pe- 
troleum products are slowly, if at all, 
absorbed by the unbroken skin, and 
that their addition to oleates must, in 
some degree, retard their action. 


12. Mercuric Oleate, 5 per cent Oxide. 
Take of oleate of mercury 


POMETICENE). ....5.6.605% 125 grains. 
Purif. oleicacid......... STs. 
Mix them. 


This diluted oleate is even more prone 
to decompose than is the 10 per cent 
oleate. It should only be prepared as 
wanted. As it is quite weak, it is not 
advisable touse petrolatum in diluting 
unless ordered by the physician. 


13. Oleate of Mercury and Morphine. 


(Mercuric oxide 20 per cent, Morphine 
5 per cent.) 


Take of precip. oleate of 
mercury (28 per cent 


ORI ironic se. 6s 5 caste 400 grains. 
Morphine (alkaloid).... 28 ‘“ 
Purif. oleic acid........132  ‘ 


Mix, and combine by heating very 
gently. 

A very dark-brown semi-liquid or 
soft solid, according to temperature. 


14. Oleate of Mercury and Morphine. 
(Mercuric oxide 5 per cent, Morphine 
2 per cent.) 


Take of oleate of mercury 


(20 _ cent oxide).....125 grains. 
Morphine (alkaioid)..... 10 rig 
Purif. oleicacid.........365 4 


Mix and combine by heating very 
gently. 

More fluid, and somewhat lighter 
colored than 15. 


15. Oleate of Silver. 


Nitrate of silver..... 245 grains. 
Dissolve in dist. water 


2 pints. 


NE Shi Sse 1 pint. 


The product, which is nearly white, 
blackens by exposure to air; hence 
it should be prepared at night and kept 
inadark place. Yield, ab. 500 grains. 


16. Oleate of Zinc, Dry. 
Acetate of zinc, cryst...180 grains. 


Dissolve in dist. water to. 2 pints. 
Solution of oleate so- 
TOI cars hades hein 1 pint. 


Dry the washed oleate on paper or 
muslin by exposure to dust-free air, 
without heat. Yield, about 400 grains. 

Sulphate of zinc is objectionable asa 
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starting point, as the generated sul- 
phate of sodium cannot be readily 
washed out from the product. 


17. Oleates of Alkaloids. 


Oleates of aconitine, atropine and 
strychnine are usually made of the 
strength of 2 per cent. 


Oleate of morphéne, 2,5, and 10 per | the filtration may be started. 


cent. 

Oleate of quinine, 5, 10, and 25 per 
cent. 

— of cocaine, 5 per cent.—ED. 


Oleate of veratrine, 2 and 10 per 
cent. 


Percentage of Metal in the Metallic 


Oleates. 
100 parts of corre- 
oleate of spond to Ovwide. % 

Aluminium Al.Os 5.86 
Arsenic As.Os 21.55 
Bismuth BizOs 22.22 
Copper CuO 12.67 
Tron (ferric) Fe.0Os 8.89 
Lead PbO 28.95 
Mercury (precip.) Hg 28.32 
Silver Ag.:O 29.77 
Zine ZnO 12.90 


=u 











FILTERING APPARATUS FOR 
SYRUPY LIQUIDS. 


In consequence of the requirement 
of the last German Pharmacopeeia, to 
filter the syrups, various methods and 
devices have been proposed by German 
pharmacists to facilitate and hasten 
this operation. The latest is one by C. 
A. Muller, which is an improvement 
on an apparatus proposed by him a 
year before. 





| suspended or placed in a suitable 


is placed a piece of gauze of the same 
size. The funnel itself is then uni- 
formly fitted over it and strongly 
pressed in. It is then reversed and | 


frame. (The black line in Fig. 1 shows 
the position of the paper and gauze.) 
The extension or suction tube is then 
attached to the neck of the funnel, — 

e 
— which flows during the filtration 
through the lower funnel rarefies the 
air contained in the latter, and thereby 
increases the pressure of the air upon 
the liquid in the upper funnel. Hence, 
during the first 5 or 10 minutes, air- 
bubbles are carried off, along with 
the filtrate, through the suction tube. 
As soon, however, as the pressure in- 
side and outside of the funnel has be- 
come nearly equalized, the rapidity of 
the flow somewhat diminishes. 

The rate of filtration depends upon 
the surface of the filter and the length 
of the suction tube. The following fig- 





ures will give an idea of the practical 
efficiency of the apparatus: With a fil- 
ter of the diameter of 8.5 Cm., contain- 
ing therefore 48 cubic centimeters, and 
with a suction tube of 50 Cm. (18.9 
inches) in length, from 1 to 3 kilos of 


| syrup were filtered per hour, according 


as the temperature of the latter was 
nearer 12° or 20° C. Thick, viscid 
syrups filter somewhat more slowly, 
but always at the rate of over 1 kilo 
per hour. 

This process permits almost the very 
last —_— of the syrup poured on 
the filter to be passed through. To 
prevent the suction tube from being 
easily broken, it is advisable to use 
barometer-tubing of the above stated 
bore. The object of the little tongue 
of rubber or horn piaced in the top of 
the tube is to prevent the liquid from 
running down the inner walls of the 
tube without filling it with liquid. 

The best paper for this process is the 
doublethidk., rapidly-filtering paper 
made by Schleicher & Schiillin Diiren. 
It is always best to soak it in the liquid 
for some time, in order to render the 
joint between the funnels air-tight. 
Though it should, theoretically, be 
soaked in the liquid to be filtered, it 
will be found generally more conve- 
nient to soak it in water.—Arch. d. 
Pharm., 222, 855. 


Iridium. 


Ir1pIuM is a metal which is likely to 
have a much more extensive employ- 
ment than it now enjoys. Hitherto 
it has been chiefly used in allov with 
osmium for tipping gold pens. But an 
American pen manufacturer has dis- 
covered that, by fusing the metal at a 
white heat and adding phosphorus, 
perfect fusion could be obtained, with 
all the hardness in the resulting mate- 
rial of the iridium itself. For mechani- 
cal applications this combination is 


_ exceedingly useful, as in the case of 


It consists of a double funnel, of the | 


angle of 30°, the upper portion of which 
(a, 6, c, d) reaches (an 


is ground air- | 


tight) some distance into the interior | 


of the funnel itself. The neck of the 
funnel is lengthened by attaching to it, 
by means of rubber tubing, a Icng 
glass tube of the internal diameter of 
0.5 centimeter (ab. + inch), into the 
upper end of which is introduced a 
thin strip of vulcanized rubber or 
horn. (In Fig. 2 the positions of the 
rubber parts are indicated by heavy 
black lines.) 

When the apparatus is to be used, a 
round filter, having a diameter by 1.5 
to 2 Cm. (§ to inch) larger than the 
lower aperture of the ag part of the 
funnel, is soaked for half an hour in 
distilled water or in the syrup to be 
filtered. This is then placed over the 
opening (the funnel being turned up- 
side down) in such a manner that it 
overlaps the edges uniformly. Over it 


pen points: and itsadaptability is being 

roved in many ways. Agate, which 

as hitherto been employed for fine 
chemical balances, is now giving place 
to iridium, which takes a finer edge | 
and is not so liable to catch or break. 
Hypodermic needles for surgical use 
are now made of gold and tipped with | 
the iridium compound, which is not 
subject to corrosion like the old’ steel | 
points, and it is also being largely ap- | 
plied to instruments for surveyors and | 
engineers and _ to electrical apparatus. 
Iridium can be obtained somewhat | 
abundantly from the Russian plati- | 
num mines in the Ural, and it is found | 
in combination with gold in California. 
Mr. Dudley, of Cincinnati, is engaged 
on experiments with the object of plat- 
ing vessels with iridium, and as the 
metal resists the action of acids, it is 
likely that such vessels will be very 
useful in many chemical operations.— | 
Chem. and Drugg. 





On the Proximate Principles con- 
tained in Ergot and the new Alka- 
loid Cornutine.* 


Ergot contains quite a number of 
proximate principles which differ 
much from each other in properties 
and effects. It was not the object of 
the author to isoiate each one of these 
and study its effects, but rather to 
confine himself to those which pro- 
duced toxic symptoms and exhibited 
special activity, and while he endea- 
vored to prepare the different princi- 
ples in as pure a state as possible, he 
does not claim that they were chemi- 
cally pure;.his main object being to 
have them physiologically pure, that 
is to say, of such purity that the char- 
acteristic toxic symptoms produced 
by one were not obscured or interfered 
with by symptoms belonging to an- 
other. 

Dr. Kobert recognizes in ergot three 
physiologically active, organic princi- 
ples, two of which are acid, and one 
of a basic character. 

1. Ergotinic acid [Ergotin-Sdure). 
This name is not new, 1t having been 
previously applied by Merck (by sug- 
gestion received from Strassburg) toa 
preparation obtained by a process de- 
vised by Zweifel. This name should 
be retained, to distinguish the body 
from sclerotic acid, with which it is 
not identical. In fact, ergotinic acid 
is the chief constituent of sclerotic 
acid as formerly prepared, and even 
that prepared by the improved process 
of Podwyssotzki, still contains some 
of the new substance. 

Preparation. This depends on the 
fact that ergotinic acid is precipitable 
by ammoniacal subacetate of lead. 

Coarsely powdered ergot is perco- 
lated with ether containing a little sul- 
phuric acid, until the ether has ex- 
tracted all the fat. The powder is then 
extracted with ackdeaae alcohol, 
until the percolate runs off almost 
clear. After being dried in the air, 
the powder is then digested several 
times with much water at 80° C. for 
twelve hours, the united liquids are 
mixed with subacetate of lead until 
no more precipitate is produced, and 
the filtrate is finally precipitated b 
ammonia and subacetate of lead. 
This ammoniacal lead-precipitate is 
purified first by frequent decantation, 
afterwards by washing on the filter, 
and pressed between filtering paper, 
when it should retain at most only 
traces of ammonia. It is now decom- 
posed by hydrosulphuric acid, the col- 
orless and clear filtrate concentrated 
in vacuo, and then precipitated with 
absolute alcohol. The yellowish-white 
precipitate is washed with pure abso- 
lute aicohol, dried over sulphuric acid, 
and preserved. ; 

Ergotinic acid is very hygrosopic 
and has an acid reaction. It contains 
nitrogen, and it is very difficult to free 
it from the last traces of magnesiaand 
lime, 

Ergotinic acid constitutes a com- 
paratively large portion of Bonjean’s 
so-called ergotin. Wernich’s ergotin, 
a supposed improvement of the for- 
mer, was ivand by Dragendorff and 
Podwyssotzki to contain sclerotic acid, 


| but the preparation of the last German 


Pharmacopoeia, owing to the peculiar 
process employed, contains almost no 
other active substance besides ergoti- 
nic acid. Most other German ergotins 
contain varying proportions of dif- 
ferent substances, among which 
sclerotic acid predominates. None of 
them can lay any claim to reliability. 

Of the physiological effects only the 
most important features can be men- 


| tioned here, both in the case of this 


and also in that of the below deccribed 
substances. It will suffice to say that 





*Abstract from a pamphlet by Dr. R. Kobert 
assistant at the Laboratory for experimental 
Pharmacology at Strassburg, entitled: Ueber die 
Bestandtheile und Wirkungem des Mutterkorns, 


' 8vo, Leipzig, 1884, pp. 66. 
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ergotinic acid is absolutely without | 


any contractile effect upon the ute- 
rus of animals. 


2. Syhacelinic Acid * 
Acid, Sphacelin-Stiure]. 
Preparation. —This depends upon 


the insolubility of the free acid in | 


water, and its solubility in alcohol. 

Fresh, finely powdered ergot (con- 
taining its oil) is percolated with a 
large quantity of cold, three-per-cent 
hydrochloric acid, after having been 
macerated with it for twelve hours. 
The residue is then extracted with 
several portions of water, the retained 
water pressed out of it as much as 
possible, and the residue dried by ex- 
posure to air. Having again been 
reduced to powder, it is packed in the 
percolator and extracted with ether, 
until the fatty matter after evapo- 
ration of the ether begins to become 
firm. At this moment, about twenty- 
two to twenty-five per cent of fat, but 
no sphacelinic acid has been extracted. 
As soon as no more liquid drops from 
the percolator, alcohol is poured on 
top and the percolate collected until 
it consists almost of purealcohol. This 
percolate, which has a distinctly red 
color, is filtered and the coloring 
matter precipitated by a hot saturated 
solution of baryta. The slightly alka- 
line filtrate is freed from barium by 
sulphuric acid, and the slight excess 
of sulphuric acid removed by oxide of 
lead rubbed to a paste with water. 
The bright yellow filtrate is evaporat- 
edat 40° to 50° C., when a brown resin 
mixed with fat is precipitated. This 
smeary mass is intimately triturated 
with a concentrated solution of soda, 
whereby a soap-like, tough, light- 
brown compound is formed, which is 
deprived of fat by ether, thereby los- 
ing its tough, soapy consistence, and 
leaving behind a whitish powder. 
The latter is dissolved with an excess 
of sodium carbonate at a gentie heat, 
the solution filtered, and the sphace- 
linic acid precipitated by the addition 
of hydrochloric acid. 

Sphacelinic acid is insoluble in water 
and dilute acids, difficultly soluble in 
fatty oils, chloroform and ether, but 
soluble in alcohol. Ii is very prone 
to decompose, either by keeping.ergot 
too long or manipulating it improper- 
ly, and should always be prepared 
from fresh ergot. It contains no nitro- 

en. 

. The specific physiological action of 
sphacelinic acid appears to be this, 
that it increases the blood-pressure, 
and produces copious extravasation 
of blood in various portions of the 
body, which often lead to gangrene 
or gangrenous processes. Among 
other peculiar effects which it is 
capable of producing, is a peculiar 
disease of the crystalline lens, which 
leads to cataract. Cataract from the 
use of ergot has been reported already 
during the last century, and it is only 
now that the principle which most 
probably causes this disease has been 
discovered. 

3. Cornutine [Cornutin, Germ.]. 

This is not identical either with the 
crystalline or with the amorphous er- 
gotinine of Tanret. Although but 
little is so far known of its chemistry, 
the author nevertheless deemed it ad- 
visable to assign to it, provisionally, a 
definite name, viz., cornutine. 

Preparation. This depends upon 
the fact that the alkaloid is easily sol- 
uble in alcohol, and thatit may readily 
be shaken out from its alkaline, aque- 
ous solutions, by acetic ether. 





* The German term Eergotinsdure has been ren- 
dered by us with ** Ergotinic acid.” We might have 
selected the shorter term ‘ ergotic acid,’’ but this 
might have caused a confusion with the ‘ ergotic 
acid’’ of Wenzell with which the substance is not 
identical. In analogy to ‘ ergotinic acid,” we have 
rendered the German Sphacelinsdure by “‘ sphace- 
linic ’ (not “* sphacelic *’) acid. 

The name is derived from Sphacelia segetum, 
the old name of ergot, and appears quite ap- 
propriate, since sph&celinic acid chiefly produces 
gangrene or the gangrenous form of ergotism. 


[Sphacelic | 


Large quantities of powdered ergot, 


cent. ‘Tae percolate is rendered al- 


tracted with alcohol. 
distilled off, the residue rendered alka- 


tracted with acetic ether. 
it is withdrawn (together with some 
inert alkaloids) by agitation with wa- 
ter containing citric acid. 

This method is capable of preparing 
enough alkaloid from only two Gms. 


experiments upon frogs; indeed, the 
method is even sufficient to test ergot 
for the presence of this important al- 
kaloid. 

As the alkaloid exists in ergot only 
in very minute quantities, it is neces- 
sary to operate on very large amounts 
of ergot in order to obtain enough ma- 
terial for chemical experimentation. 
For the present, the author had to 
leave the question of its chemical com- 
position on one side. Only this is cer- 
tain that the alkaloid is precipitated 
in alkaline solution by corrosive subli- 
mate, that it partially decomposes in 
alkaline solution when concentrated, 
and that the hydrochlorate and citrate 
are easily soluble in water. 

According to Dr. Kobert, Wenzell’s 
ecbolin is an impure substance (con- 
taining more or less cornutine). 

What relation cornutine bears to 
Tanret’s ergotinine cannot be decided 
at present. On ergotinine the author 
makes the following interesting state- 
ment: 

‘* Regarding the two alkaloids dis- 
covered by Tanret (particularly the 
crystalline one), it is extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain a clear idea from per- 
sonal study, since ergotinine is scarce- 
ly ever vbtainable in the market, and 
can be prepared only at heavy expense 
and with great trouble. I could not 
have done justice to this chapter of 
my theme, if I had not been most lib- 
erally supported by Gehe & Co., of 
Dresden, to whom I herewith publicly 
tender my thanks. With the aid of 
the experience made in their estab- 
lishment, I can make the following 
statement on Tanret’s two alkaloids. 
The ethereal extracts of ergot are 
shaken with aqueous solution of citric 
acid, the watery liquid treated with 
potash, then shaken with ether, and 
the ethereal solution dried in vacuo. 
The residue contains the crystalline 
and the amorphous ergotinine. To ob- 
tain the former, the mixture is dis- 
solved in boiling alcohol. On cooling, 
the crystallizable ergotinine separates 
in needles of a silky lustre. With 
acids it forms salts, which are, how- 
ever, nearly as difficultly soluble as 
the alkaloid itself. The most insolu- 
ble is the hydrochlorate; more soluble 
are the sulphate, acetate, oxalate, cit- 
rate, and tartrate; less soluble the 
borate, benzoate, and salicylate. The 
yield of both alkaloidsis only ;', of one 
per cent of the original ergot em- 
—— The citrate of the crystal- 
parts of water. 

Cornutine differs physiologically 
from ergotinine, though the latter, even 


cording to the author’s researches) to 
affect the uterus. 


locarpine in minute doses, and under 


movements of the uterus. Cornutine 
produces in certain animals a peculiar 
stiffness or rigidity of the muscles in 
larger doses, clonic and tonic convul- 
sions, and movements of the viscera 


anus of the uterus 
itself, and never lead to the expulsion 
of the foetus. Cornutine, is, there- 





of ergot to suffice for physiological | 
| preferable to employ fresh ergot in 


ine ergotinine dissolves in about 400 | 


If it has done so in | : 
ae ae | used instead of 15 parts of Tolu), and 
(oantedine soho. es tke Meow | contains all the cinnamic acid in form 


ence of cornutine, which acts like pi- | 


still containing its vil, are percolated | 
with hydrochloric acid of three per | 


most neutral with carbonate of sodi- | 
um, evaporated and the residue ex- | 
The latter is | 


| line with carbonate of sodium and ex- | 
From this | 





these circumstances also produces | 


fore, not the specific principle acting 
on the uterus, though it may be in- 
ferred that its presence, in an ergot 
preparation, makes it more active. 
The author takes occasion to re- 
mark that the Ezxtractum Secalis 
Cornuti of the last German pharma- 
copeia is, of all preparations, the 
most unlikely to act upon the uterus, 
when administered internally, since 
it only contains ergotinic acid. The 
extract of the first German pharmaco- 
poeia was considerably better. During 
the months of September to December 
(that is, during about four months 
after the fresh crop is in), it is always 


substance. That this is the most 
active period of the drug is shown 
also by the fact that epidemics of ergo- 
tism gonerally occur only within 
about four months after harvest, ow- 
ing to the gradual disappearance of 
the sphacelic acid after that time. 
But it is equally certain that the per- 
centage of cornutine diminishes like- 
wise after this time. 

The author disapproves the sub-* 
cutaneous injection of preparations or 
substances extracted from ergot, until 
the pure active principles may be avail- 
able. He also advises to abstain from 
the external use of ergot preparations 
in the dressing of wounds, until our 
knowledge of the drug has been further 
extended. 


Syrup of Tolu. 


THE new Codex orders Syrup of Tolu 
to be prepared by digesting 50 Gm. 
of Balsam of Tolu with two separate 
portions of 500 Gm. of water, uniting 
and cooling the liquors and filtering ; 
then adding 180 parts of sugar to each 
100 parts of filtrate, dissolving on a 
water-bath and filtering. 

This process, which differs from that 
of the U. S. Ph. in this, that the latter 
orders the digestion of the balsam in 
the syrup itself, has been much criti- 
cised as not yielding a satisfactory 

roduct. An improved process his 
ately been proposed by Mr. Fournier 
of Lyons, which is as follows : 

15 parts of balsam of Tolu are dis- 
solved in 30 parts of alcohol of 85% in a 
suitable vessel at as low a tempera- 
ture as possible ; to the solution are 
added 100 parts of distilled or boiled 
and filtered water, and the whole dis- 
tilled until 30 parts of highly aromatic 
alcoholic distillate are obtained. The 
still hot residue left in the vessel (flask, 
etc!,)is then removed ; this consists 
of an inodorous and insipid soft resin 
and a supernatant, opaque and highly 
aromatic liquid, which, on cooling, 
separates some cinnamic acid (colored 
by resinous matter) amounting to 
about 1.3 per cent of the original 
weight of the balsam. 

The liquid from which the acid had 
separated is first reduced by evapora- 
tion, if necessary, to 70 parts, then 
the cinnamic acid is dissolved in it by 
the aid of bicarbonate of sodium 
(about 110 parts of the latter for every 
200 parts of theacid), and the alcoholic 
distillate added, which renders the 
liquid perfectly clear and transparent. 
This liquid has a faintly yellow color 


when pure, cannot be expected (ac- | and possesses a most agreeable taste 


and odor (particularly if 14 parts of 
Tolu and 1 part of benzoin have been 


of a soluable salt, as well as one of the 
resins held in solution by the excess 
of the alkaline salt. If the distillation 
is carried on at a high temperature, 
the aroma of the product is accom- 
panied by a disagreeable odor of tolu- 
ene, but this is easily avoided. 

To make the syrup, the author used 


and uterus, which are, however, abso- | the following proportions: 


lutely different from the peculiar tet- | 
kee oop by ergot | 


950 parts. 
50 “ce 
The product far surpasses the insi- 
pid preparation of the Codex. 
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As the balsamic properties of 
balsam of Tolu are largely due to the 
cinnamic acid, the presence of the lat- 
ter can easily be recognized by convert- 
ing it into benzaldehyde by oxidizing 
agents.—L’ Union Pharm., 1884, Dec. 

A similar plan, though less elabor- 
ate, is one proposed by Van der Helde 
(in the Jour. de Ph. d’ Anvers’, which 
directs to prepare a Glycerite of Tolu 


as follows: Dilute 37 parts of solution | 


of potash with 150 parts of water, add 
the mixture to 153 parts of balsam of 
Tolu contained in a capsule, and 
warm gently while stirring. Then 
add 222 parts of glycerin, concentrate 
the mixture to 300 Gm. and filter. One 
part of this glycerite with 15 parts of 
syrup is said to furnish a superior pro- 
duct. 


Preparation of Iodoform Gauze. 


REBER of Geneva gave the following 
directions (L’Un. Pharm., 1883): 


Rosin, powdered.... 50 parts. 
Alcohol, 94%........ 690“ 
Glycerin........... 50. SS 


After having treated the gauze with 
the soiution, sprinkle upon it the iodo- 
form (about 40 parts for a quantity of 
gauze impregnated with the whole of 
the above mixture) uniformely. 

Gaudet recommends the following ra- 
pid plan: Dissolve, in 800 or 900 parts of 
ether, as much iodoform as it will take 
up, aiding solution by trituration, and 
even having a little iodoform in ex- 
cess. Then pour the liquid into a 
wide-mouthed vessel, putin the gauze 
previously washed and dried, and 
when it is saturated, remove and dry 
it by a brief exposure to air. Keepit 
in a well-closed vessel protected from 
the light.—L’ Un. Pharm. 


AIR-TIGHT FUNNEL. 


In the Zeitschrift f. anal. Chemie 
(1884, 517), F. Allihn describes an ar- 
rangement shown in the cut, which he 
has devised for filtering volatile liquids 
without incurring loss by evaporation. 
The cover of the funnel is ground, to 
fit into the latter air-tigat. In all 
other respects, the apparatus is intelli- 
gible without further explanation. 

We do not consider this arrange- 
ment of sufficient advantage to war- 
rant the expenditure for the special 
apparatus required. A simple glass 
funnel, with a ground top, covered by a 
ron glass plate, is all that is needed. 

norder to establish communication 
between the air in the funnel and that 
in the receiver, a piece of glass tubing 
the lower end of which is ripped open 
on one side for a short distance (the 
open side being laid against the side of 
the funnel) is placed between the fun- 
nel and filtering paper. This answers 
the same purpose. 


A NEW METHOD OF TESTING 
FOR IODINE, BROMINE, AND 
CHLORINE. 


Ir nitrates, chlorates, bromates, or 
iodates are present, it is necessary to 
fuse the substance with a little sodium 
carbonate and charcoal to reduce them. 
If the halaids are united with silver, it 
is best to fuse with sodium carbonate 
and extract with water, aithough with 
iodine and bromine this is not abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The substance is placed in a flask 
shown in the figure, with some water, 
and afew drops of solution of ferric 
sulphate. In the bulbs are poured a 
few drops of dilute starch paste. The 
bulbs are kept cold by ep in 
water in a beaker. The contents of the 
flask are then boiled, and if iodine is 
present, the starch is colored blue. This 
test is extremely delicate. 

If iodine is found, the cork with the 
bulb tube is removed and the solution 
boiled until on testing again in the 





same way no more iodine is found. 
If much iodine is present, it is neces- 
sary to add more ferric sulphate solu 
tion. The bulb tube is now cleaned, 
charged with a few drops of water and 
adrop or two of chloroform, and a very 
small crystal of potassium permar- 
ganate added to the solution in the 
flask. The contents of the flask are 
boiled again, and if bromine is pres- 
ent, the chloroform becomes red. The 
tube is now removed and more poias- 
sium permanganate and ferric sul- 
phate added, little by little, boiling be- 
tween each addition until the bromine 
has all been driven off. A few drops 
of alcohol are added to the contents of 
the. flask to decolorize any excess of 
permanganate, and after filtration 
chlorine is tested for in the filtrate 
with silver nitrate. 

Mixtures were given to three quali- 
tative students, neither of whom had 
used the test, and the results given by 
the author in an appended table prove 
the method to be serviceable and re- 
liable. 

It should be observed, however, that 
the presence of a large amount of 
bromine decreases the delicacy of the 
test for iodine. ; 

The solution of ferric sulphate is 
made as follows: : 

Copperas is dissolved in water, oxi- 
dized with nitric acid, the solution pre- 
cipitated with ammonia, and the pre- 
cipitate washed by decantation and 
finally brought on a filter. 50 Ce. of 
dilute sulphuric acid (1 acid to 1 water) 
is then saturated with the still moist 
precipitate and to the solution 50 Cc. 
of the same sulphuric acid is added.— 
ee Hart, in Chem. News, Dec. 
5th. 





Spirit of Camphor. 


AccorDING to the Rundschau, the 
odor of spirit of camphor is rendered 
stronger and more agreeable if 
instead of plain water, elder-flower 
water is used for diluting the alzoholic 
solution of the camphor. 

Note.—Elder - flower water does 
not keep well, and, therefore, 
needs to be freshly prepared and 
must be used withib a few days 
afterwards. A good plan is_ to 
prepare a strong water, by distilling 
12 parts of dried elder flowers with 
2 } pose of alcohol and about 100 parts 
of water, and collecting the first 10 
parts, which must be kept in small, 
completely filled vials. For use, 1 
part of this stronger water is diluted 
with 9 parts of distilled water. 


Hydrobromate of Hyoscine is get- 
ting to be more in use, particularly 
since it has been more generally known 
that the so-called amorphous hyoscy- 
amine of the market is mainly com- 
posed of the alkaloid hyoscyine. In 
ophthalmological practice, it should 
not be used in a stronger solution than 
1 in 200, since toxic symptoms may 
follow the use of a stronger solution. 
Internally, it is given in asthma, etc., 
in doses of } to + milligramme (31,5 to 
s3o grain), twice a day hypodermic- 
all , or, by the mouth, in doses not 
exceeding 1.5 milligrammes ; grain). 
—K. MERCK, 











NOTES ON 
PRACTICAL PHARMACY.* 


(Continued from page 13.) 


MIXTURES WITH NARCOTIC ALKALOIDS 
OR SUBSTANCES OF SIMILAR ACTIVITY. 


NARCOTICS or very active alkaloids 
are also sometimes prescribed in mix- 
tures. In these cases, the prescription 
clerk must carefully consider the solu- 
bility of the alkaloid in the menstruum, 
as well as any possible additions which 
might decompose the soluble alkaloidal 
salt, and set free the usually far less 
soluble alkaloid. Examples are: mix- 
tures of nitrate of strychnine, water, 
and aqueous tincture of rhubarb, or al- 
kaloidal salts, water, and tannin bod- 
ies, or with extract of liquorice. The 
alkaloid set free in one or another way 
forms a sediment which, unless always 
actively shaken before being taken, 
may finally be administered in its 
whoie quantity to the patient, and act 
fatally. Instances of this nature in 
practice are not lacking. If the nar- 
cotic alkaioid does not completely dis- 
solve, the prescription clerk must in- 
form the prescriber. 


CLEAR MIXTURES. FILTRATION. SALINE 
SOLUTIONS OF DEFINITE STRENGTH. 


A mixture should and must be per- 
fectly clear only if this may be ex- 
pected from its constituents in physi- 
cal and chemical respects. The solubie 
salts and other bodies. forming clear 
solutions in their pure condition, are 
rarely free from particles of dust, and 
furnish solutions 
which are either 
not quite clear, or 
in which small visi- 
ble particles of dust 
are floating. Ow- 
ing to their minute- 
ness, these objec- 
tionable _ particles 
often cannot be 
removed by strain 
ing, and hence filtra- 
tion must be resort- 
ed to. Tae simplest 
and most conveni- 
ent filtering appa- 
ratus is a small 
glass funnel into the 
neck of which a 
loose pledget of glass 
wool has been inserted, or a glass fun- 
nel with bulbous neck, the bulb of 
which is filled with a loose pledget of 
glass wool which eh | can be ob- 
tained at a very low figure. After 
filtration, the glass funnel is placed in- 
verted in pure water, the glass wool 
being below the level of the.water. In 
this way the pledget of glass wool is 
washed automaticaily, so that it will 
serve again for another filtration. Mu- 
cilaginous mixtures always filter with 
difficulty ; therefore they are sought 
to be cleared by straining through a 
moistened smail strainer, or through 
glass wool. 

Inasmuch as salts, especially if pow- 
dered, be they ever so clean, are only 
too liable to give unclear solutions, as 
has been stated, and as the weighing, 
dissolving, and filtering consume 
much time, it is very convenient to 
keep on hand filtered solutions of fre- 
quently used salts. Of course, this can 
be done only with salts which do not 
decompose in aqueous solution. 

Among the salts most pe icy 4 
prescribed, the solutions of which do 
not spoil if made with very pure dis- 
tilled water, are: 








* The basis of this series of papers is the lates 
edition of Hager’s ** Technik der Pharmaceutischen 
Receptur.’’ The editors have, however, found it 
desirable to omit certain portions which relate to 
matters of practice peculiar to Germany, and toin- 
sert others which are more characteristic of Ameri- 
can customs. Editorial additions are inclosed in [ }. 

The use of the original text has been kindly grant- 
ed by Dr. Hager, 
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Strength. 
Ammonium chloride. .1 pt.in4 pts. of water. 1 in 5 
Potassium nitrate ...1° “4° “ * a. 


° 


“i 


1 
Sodium nitrate ....... a. “3% 
Magnesium sulphate..1 ‘ “ 2 ‘ [= os 
Sodium sulphate......1 °° “4 * Ta 
Potassium bromide....1 “ * 2 * Set 
-2* 1 3 


Potassium acetate.....1*°* 


The solutions of these salts—the latter 
of which, by the way, is officinal in 
the Germ. Pharm. as Liquor Kali Ace- 
tici (Solution of Acetate of Potassium) 
—are prepared with the greatest accu- 
racy and care, and purified by filtra- 
tion. These solutions are kept in 
bottles which are labelled so that the 
exact strength of the solution is accu- 
rately and plainly stated. It must not 
be forgotten that the water of these 
solutions is to be deducted from the 
water in the mixture. The objection 
that thereby the distilled medicinal 
water is curtailed is not a very serious 
one, because the latter is not the most 
active constituent of the Chap eayaaery" 
and because it is impossible to avoid 
losses in the case of salts by straining, 
and of volatile portions of the distilled 
water by warming. An exception, of 
course, is to be made with Rochelle 
salt, phosphate of sodium, sulphate of 
sodium, sulphate of magnesia, which 
often have to be tolerably well divided 
in watery fluids dissolved in more 
considerable quantities. For instance, 
if 50 Gm. of sulphate of sodium were 
to be dissolved in 150-250 Gm. of 
Aqua Menthe piperiie, the solution 
of the salt prepared with simple dis- 
tilled water cannot be taken, but the 
solution of the salt is to be effected 
in the least possible, but warmed, 
quantity of the Aqua Menthe, in this 
case in 100 Gm. The remainder of 
the water is then added, cold. Should 
the distilled medicinal water, perhaps, 
be kept in stock in concentrated form, 
the employment of the above saline 
solutious would be particularly com- 
mendable. 

Tarirate of potassium and iodide of 
potassium, in svores doing a brisk busi- 
ness, are kept in stock, dissolved in 
equal quantities by weight of distilled 
water. The solutions of both salts, 
however, are liable to spoil. There- 
fore, no more of them should be kept 
on hand, in a dark place, than can be 
used in the course of eight or ten days, 
and they should be dispensed only if 
they are clear and colorless. These two 
qualities are the best and simplest 
signs of their good quality. The same 
remark applies to Tartar emetic (Anti- 
mont et Potassi Tartras), 1 Gm. in 49 
Gm. of water), the solution of which 
spoils in avery short time. This solu- 
tion keeps much better if glycerin be 
added to it, for instance, 








1 Tartar | 


emetic, 40 distilled water, and 9 glyce- | 


rin (strength: 1 in 50). 


Sulphate of quinine (5 parts dis- | 


solved in 90 parts of distilled water 
and 5 parts of dilute sulphuric acid) is 
kept in stock in solution in some stores. 
This solution, however, seems likewise 
liable to spoil, for after some time mu- 
cilaginous flakes, which form at the 
expense of the quinine, separate. The 
directions for preparing durable solu- 
tions will be found under ‘‘ Dispensing 


Facilities.” Sulphate of quinine, if the | 





ag ape has failed to order some acid | 
€ 


or its solution, should be rubbed up 


fine in a mortar with a little water | 


{and a little mucilage, as suggested by 


Chem. and Drugg.|, and added to the | 


mixture; but it has become customar 
to dissolve the sulphate of quinime al- 
ways by an equal quantity of dilute 


sulphuric acid, without any objection | 


having been raised by physicians, who 
even demand this addition. 
country, this should be done only if it 
is known by previous conversation 
with the physician that such is his in- 
tention. Many American physicians in- 
tentionally prescribe the quinine salt so 
as not to have it dissolved, but merely 
kept in suspension, as the bitter taste 
is in this way greatly disguised. Of 
course a label, ‘‘shake the bottle,” 


{In this | 





should be attached.—Epb. A. D.] Should 
the prescription leave it to the druggist 
to determine the amount of acid by a 
q. 8., we take for each 1 Gm. (or 15 
grains) of sulphate of quinine, 20 drops 
of Diluted sulphuric acid, or 15 drops 
of Aromatic sulphuric acid, or 10 drops 
of Hydrochloric acid. [As remarked 
by a writer in the Chem. and Drugg. 
Diary, it is undesirable to dissolve 
quinine sulphate with hydrochloric 
acid, as the resulting solution is not 
fluorescent, and if the prescription 
happens to have been dispensed before 
with sulphuric acid, the patient may 
notice the difference and form an erro. 
neous conclusion. The objection to 
hydrochloric acid, however, does not 
apply when the quinine mixture has a 
dark color.] Were the quinine sulphate 
put first into the bottle and the dilute 
sulphuric acid dropped upon it, it 
would change to a mass adhering to 
the bottom of the bottle, which can 
only very slowly be dissolved in water 
by vigorous shaking. Therefore the 
quinine is put into the bottle first, 
about 100 Gm. of water are poured 
over it, both are shaken up, and the 
acid added, when solution is readily 
effected by agitation. It is more cor- 
rect to drop or weigh the acid into the 
bottle first, to add a portion of water, 
then the quinine, and, after agitation, 
to complete the quantity of water. It 
is not advisable to add the acid last to 
the completed mixture, as it thereby 
becomes too dilute and effects the solu- 
tion too slowly. If extract of liquorice 
enters likewise into the mixture, it 
must first be dissolved and diluted 
with ten times its quantity of vehicle 
before it is added to the quinine solu- 
tion, otherwise acid and alkaloid unite 
with the constituents of the extract 
into substances which float in the 
mixture in the form of lumps, here 
and there also adhere to the walls of 
the vessel, and give the mixture an 
objectionable appearance. Ifthe quan- 
tity of vehicle does not suffice for the 
above-mentioned dilution, the quinine 
salt (together with any added acid, in 
this case Hydrochloric acid [Weagree 
with “J. T.,” in the Chem. & Drugg. 
Diary, that hydrochloric acid, in tais 
case, is out of place. A much more 
presentable mixture may be produced 
by the intervention of acacia or traga- 
canth] is most appropriate) must 
be triturated with the tract of 
liquorice, or its solution in the mixture 
mortar, with gradual additions of small 
quantities of the vehicle, and diluted 
by degrees. This operation is especial- 
ly necessary where cinchona tinctures 
or iron preparations enter at the same 
time into the mixture. 


Physician’s prescription. 


BR Quinine sulphatis....... 1.0 
PACE Sy bt 150.0 
Extracti Glycyrrhize... 15.0 


M. D. 8. Tablespoonful every 3 hours 
after shaking. 


Preparation. 


BR Quinine sulphatis 

Aq. Tili 
Mixtis adde 

Acidi hydrochlorici. .gtt. 10.0 
Agitatis admisce 

Extr. Glycyrrh. liquidi.. 30.0 


The addition of 10 drops of hydro- 
chloric acid is to be ‘marked on the 
prescription. Were it not made, and 
the quinine salt triturated with the 
extract of liquorice and some water, 
there would be formed in the mixture, 
after standing, a sediment consisting 
of quinine and glycyrrhizin which can 
be brought into suspension only after 
very vigorous shaking. The direction 
to shake the medicine thoroughly each 
time before it is taken, is but seldom 
sufficiently heeded. On the other hand, 
the sediment forming after addition 
of the acid is less adherent and more 
easily shaken up, besides being less 
bulky. 








Iodine is very slightly soluble in 
water. If it be prescribed with iodide 
of potassium both substances are 
put into the mixture glass, and a small 
acer | of water is poured over them. 

olution ensues readily. Potassium 
iodide cannot dissolve more than three- 
fourths of its weight of iodine. With- 
out the above salt, or else ammonium 
salts which greatly promote its solu- 
bility in water and with which it could 
be rubbed up in the mortar, it can be 
incorporated if it be previously inti- 
mately triturated with twice the quan- 
t.ty of sugar. [This is not a safe plan, 
since a larger bulk of free iodine is 
liable to come into more intimate con- 
tact with any single portion of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach 
than if it had been given in solution. 
We would in such a case much prefer 
to endeavor to consult the prescriber. 
—Ep. A. D.] Iodine mixtures, natu- 
rally brown solutions, which contain 
ethereal or tannin bodies, are decolor- 
ized soon after their preparation, the 
iodine entering into chemical combi- 
nation with some one of the consti- 
tuents of the mixture (the ether or 
tannin), as for instance in the follow- 
ing mixtures: 


Gm. 
0.15 | gr. 24 





eck cee, 
Eleeosacchari Menthee 
piperitz......... 10.0 | gr. 150 
Aque destillatz. ... 200.0 | fs . 64 
Solve et misce. 
Gm. 
es ere 0.1| gr. 14 
Potassii Iodidi ..... 0.2| gr. 3 
Tine. Aurantii...... 10.0] £3. 24 
5 eee rae 50.0| £3. 14 
Aquze Menthe pip. 150.0|£%. 4 


M. D.§., ete. 


Here the oil of poppet fixes the 
iodine chemically, and similarly act 
= of fennel and some other volatile 
oils. 

Sugar dissolves easily in water, but 
without giving a perfectly clear solu- 
tion. In its place is taken 1.66 times 
(1%) its quantity of Syrupus Sacchari or 
Simplex, and 0.66 times (4) the weight 
of the latter is deducted from the 
menstruum. Instead of 10.0 Gm. (150 
grains) of sugar, 16.6 Gm. (256 grains 
or 200 min.) of Syr. simplex are 
to be taken. [Of the Syrup of the U. 
S. Ph., 100 parts by weight contain 65 
parts of sugar; hence, when 10 Gm. 
(or about 150 grains) of sugar are 
wanted, 15.4 Gm. ‘ab. 230 grains), or 
by measure, 185 minims of Syrup 
may be taken. ]} 

Manna is to be dissolved by the aid 
of heat. The solution is purified by 
decantation and straining. [‘‘ Direct 
heat should never be applied to effect 
its solution. Allow the manna to 
macerate in just enough cold water to 
change it into a soft, pasty mass; then 
add the remainder of the water and 
dissolve by gentle heat. Strain through 
fine muslin. Time and trouble will be 
saved by this process; and the manna 
will not crystallize out of the solution, 
as would otherwise be the case.”—J. 
T. in Chem. and Drugg. Diary.] 

Gum Arabic may be discussed in 
this connection. though its powder 
dissolves easily in water, with which 
it should be mixed by simple rubbing 
in the mortar, still its solution is not 
free from particles of dust, and as its 
straining consumes time, the officinal 
Mucilago Acacize (Mucilago Gummi 
Arabici) is employed, which contains 
in 3 parts 1 part of gum. [J. T., in 
Chem. and Drugg. Diary, very justly re- 
marks that the application of heat to 
dissolve gum arabic is an ingenious 
method of producing a bad prepara- 
tion for the sake of saving time. The 
practice has been adopted in first-class 
establishments of employing only small 
picked gum [‘‘ extra”), allowing it to 
macerate in cold water until dissolved, 
and aiding solution by occasional stir- 
ring with a bone spatula [or stout 
glass rod]. Such mucilage will keep 
any reasonable length of time, and is 
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remarkably clear and bright.] Gum 
Senegal should not be used in prescrip- 
tions, as it differs from gum arabic by 
its acid taste and unpleasant odor, as 
well as by its chemical behavior to- 
ward metallic salts. 

Tannic acid, or tannin, dissolves 
readily in water with a faintly yellow 
color. The water must be distilled 
and be free especially from ammonia, 
Otherwise the originally straw-yellow 
solution becomes much darker in the 
course of twenty-four hours, even 
brown. Tannin is incompatible with 
alkaline substances, and the solutions 
soon become turbid and brown to 
black, in consequence of a gradual ox- 


idation of the tannic acid. For in- 
stance: 
Gm, 
R Acidi Tannici....... 2.0 | gr. 30 
Sodii bicarbonatis.. 5.0 | gr. 75 
Solve in 
Aquee Menthe pip.150.0|£% 5 
ane Sek. seh SOS: Ap 
>) 


This mixture becomes brown in a 
few hours, if frequentiy shaken, and 
almost black in from seven to eight 
hours. 

It is well known that tannin forms 
inky solutions with ferruginous sub- 
stances or such as are tainted with 
iron; hence, even the bottles for mix- 
tures must be rinsed with distiiled 
water (not perhaps with ferruginous 
well-water). 

Tannic acid, moreover, does not dis- 
solve directly in mucilage of Irish moss, 
salep, altheea, etc., and forms with them 
flaky agglomerations. Therefore, be- 
fore being added, it should be sep- 
arately dissolved in 20 times the quan- 
tity of distilled water, if a clear or tol- 
erably clear mixture is to result, which 
is certainly the intention of the physi- 


cian. 

Chloral hydrate cannot be kept in 
stock in aqueous solution, because it 
gradually decomposes in contact with 
water and becomes acid. [In estab- 
lishments where solution of Chloral 
Hydrate is frequently called for, a 
strong standard solution is very useful 
and keeps well for quite a while. We 
have, for years, used a stock-solution of 
the strength of 1 grain in 2 minims, 
and as it is used up within a week, or 
less, we never fouad it to become acid 
or to spoil.}] Should a solution of 
chloral hydrate not be free from par- 
ticles of dust, it should be filtered 
through a loose pledget of glass wool. 
That the solution must not be effected 
in warm water or hot infusion has 
been mentioned above. 


MIXTURES WITH SUBSTANCES WHICH 
ARE ALMOST OR QUITE INSOLUBLE 
IN WATER. 


Before being added to the mixture, 
insoluble powders must be thoroughly 
moistened and divided by trituration 
in a mortar with a suitable quantity 
of the vehicle. It is risky to pour 
them into the fluid and mix them 
therewith by agitation, for most of 
them cake into small balls, and in 
that form float about in the mixture 
in an unsightly manner. This is true 
especially of vegetable powders, and 
also of carbonate of magnesium, calo- 
mel, and precipitated sulphur. 

Powdered ipecac can be divided by 
agitation, if care be taken to pour 
this powder into the fluid and then to 
shake it at once. If it be put first into 
the empty bottle and then the fluid 
weighed in, it will soak up some of 
the latter and adhere firmly to the 
bottom, or else form a doughy mass 
which requires much shaking and 
time for its division. The most 
correct way will always be torub u 
the powder with some syrup, muci- 
lage af acacia, etc., if such viscid 
fluids enter into the mixture. 

Powdered cream of tartar can be 
easily divided by agitation with 
water. , 

Musk requires prolonged trituration 


in a mortar with a few drops of the 
fluid of the mixture (simple syrup). 
(Of course, the inert little hairs and 
membranes should have been previous- 
ly removed.) It is advisable to keep 
on hand in a corked bottle a finely 
divided mixture composed of one 
part of musk and two parts of milk- 
sugar which has been passed through 
a sieve.* From this. musk mixtures 
can be rapidly prepared. 

_Gum resins. Comp. under Emul- 
sions. 

Powdered salep root, if added to the 
cold mixture, swells up viscidly and 
after some time adheres to the bottom 
of the vessel in the form of a muci- 
laginous mass which no amount of 
shaking can dissipate. If the division 


| be effected in hot water, it furnishes 


a uniform mucilage. In order to pre- 
eat this, salep powder of extreme 
neness is poured into the mixture 
bottle containing ten times the weight 
of cold water, at once shaken vigor- 
ously, to this is immediately added 
the almost boiling hot water (infusion, 
decoction), and then the mixture is 
vigorously agitated. This operation 
cannot be done as well in the mixture 
mortar because the aes of salep 
adhere to the wall of the latter. 
Unless the physician has ordered 
another quantity, we take for one 
hundred parts of mucilago salep one 
part of salep powder; for mucilago 
salep tenuis, half that quantity. 
Where the physician piencidien a de- 
coctum salep, he means by that the 
officinal mucilago salep, prepared ac- 
cording to the above directions, hence 
it must not be strained. But as it re- 
quires a certain knack to mix the 
salep powder in the above-described 
manner equably with the fluid and 
prevent the formation of lumps which 
are hard to dissipate by shaking, a 
finely divided mixture of equal parts 
of powdered salep and sugar is very 
frequently employed in order to have 
less uncertainty in the preparation. 

Mucilage of tragacanth is prepared 
thus: The tragacanth powder is poured 
into a mixture mortar, rubbed up with 
half the quantity of sugar, mixed with 
fifty times its weight of cold water by 
friction with a large pestle, and this 
mixture thinned with an equal quan- 
tity of cold water. Where the official 
pharmacopeeia gives no positive direc- 
tions for the preparation of mucilage 
of tragacanth, it is made in the pro- 
portion of one part of tragacanth to 
one hundred parts of water. 

Starch, like salep powder, after hav- 
ing been rubbed up with five times the 
quantity of cold water in the mortar, 
is dissolved in boiling hot water. 
Where the prescription does not spe- 
cify the kind of starch, Wheat Starch 
{or corn starch] should be used. Muci- 
lage or Decoction or Solution of Starch, 
where the prescription does not state 
the quantity of starch powder, consists 
of 1 part of starch to 5 parts of cold 
and 95 parts of boiling water, prepared 
according to the preceding directions. 

Cetaceum is rubbed into a state of 
minute subdivision by the aid of a few 
dropsof alcohol and, after being mixed 
with simple syrup or sugar, added to 
the mixture, unless it is intended for 
an emulsion. (See Emulsions.) 

Glandule Lupuli and Kamala, if 
required in the form of a mixture, are 
rubbed up ina mortar with a part of 
the syrup or the sugar or the gum 
arabic, should these enter into the 
mixture. If the vehicle consist of 
water only, the rubbing up, of course, 
can be done with that alone; however, 





* Sieves for small quantities of powder can be 
improvised from a powder box from which top and 


ing used to stretch a piece of smooth gauze over the 
top of the box. It will be handy to get two hoops 
made of tin, one of which should be much narrow- 
er and fit loosely over the other, so that by means 
of the former the gauze can be smoothly stretched 
over the other. 

They can be cleansed and freed from odors by 
washing. It causes but little trouble to fit in a new 





piece of gauze according to requirements. 


bottom have been removed, the hoop of the lid be- |. 





the use of an equal weight of gum 
arabic for the purpose of division 
would seem to be always justifiable. 


MIXTURES WITH VOLATILE SUBSTANCES. 


Where volatile substances are to be 
added to mixtures, the latter must not 
be hot. Hence the hot-prepared salt 
solution, decoction, etc., should be al- 
lowed to cool if it is to be mixed 
with very volatile substances, e. g., 
the ethers. This rule must never be 
disregarded. Very often we cannot 
avoid warming waters containing vola- 
tile substances, such as the distilled 
vegetable waters, for the purpose of 
making them dissolve substances, but 
the warming must not be increased to 
the boiling heat. The mixture. of 
ethereal oils with water is effected by 
vigorous agitation of the oil with the 
water at about 40° C. (104° F.). Par- 
ticles of oil remaining undissolved are 
separated by straining. Should the 
prescription call for the previous tritu- 
ration of the oil with sugar, that is, the 
preparation of an elwosaccharum, the 
oil should be intimately mixed with 
the sugar by trituration in the mortar 
and then added to the mixture. If 
there be ordered at the same time al- 
coholic or ethereal liquids, the oil 
might also be dissolved in them. 
[There are two other modes employed 
in this country; one consists in the 
mixture of an essential oil with car- 
bonate of magnesium, mixing this with 
the water to be medicated, and then: 
passing the water through a paper fil- 
ter. The oil dissolved by fe water 
will also penetrate the filter, while the 

magnesium carbonate is arrested. The 
other mode is the one directed by the 
pharmacopoeia, and consists in saturat 
ing absorbent cotton with the oil, and 
then packing into a percolator and 
treating it with the water. For details 
see the pharmacopceia. | 
Camphor is rubbed up ina mortar 
as small as possible with a few drops 
of alcohol, then well mixed with three 
times its weight of gum arabic, and by 
gradual addition of small quantities of 
water and friction prepared for being 
mixed with a larger amount of water. 
It is not advisable to dissolve it in the 
alcohol which is at the same time to 
be added to the mixture, as for instance 
the spiritus cthereus, etc. In that 
case the camphor, on the addition of 
water, separates in coarser particles 
which float on top. 
Carbonic acid. See Saturations. 
Chlorine water is always added last 
to the cold mixture. If- weighed first 
into the bottle, it fills the vacant space 
of the latter with chlorine gas. This, 
when the remaining fiuids are added, 
is expeiled from the bottle, and then 
both annoys the dispenser and rises 
into the vessels from which the addi- 
tions are made. When mixed with 
syrup and water, it changes but very 
slowly (in one and a half days), for 
which reason it is dispensed in opaque 
bottles; but in connection with muci- 
laginous, and also with extractive mat- 
ters it changes soon (in half an hour) 
into hydrochloric acid. If the mixture 
contain ethereal substances, ethereal 
oils, or vegetable waters, the free 
chlorine is sure to become fixed in the 
course of half an hour, and the chlorine 
odor disappears. In these cases, an 
opaque mixture bottle would be un- 
necessary, but is used nevertheless in 
‘order to comply with the wish of the 
prescriber. } : 

Alcoholic and ethereal fluids contain- 
ing ethereal oils or resinous substances 
are added to the watery vehicle. If 
a saccharine liquid be ordered at the 
same time, they are first mixed with 
this. (See above.) Hatracts, Succus 
Liquiritie dep., etc., insolution should 
be diluted with some water before the 
above-mentioned fluids are mixed with 
them, or else their solutions are added 
to the alcoholic liquids which have 
been previously diluted with water. 


(To be continued.) 
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EDITORIAL. 


Report of the Massachusetts Analyst 
of Drugs. 


THE report of Prof. B. F. Daven- 
port, of Boston, on the analysis of 
drugs sold in Massachusetts, forms 
one of the most interesting features of 
the latest report of the State Board of 
Health. The entire report covers 
22,800 pages and is fuil of interesting 
details. We regret that our space will 
prevent the reproduction of more than 
a summary. 

Powdered Opium: Of the 46 samples 
examined, one only exceeded the allow- 
able maximum of i6 per cent [of mor- 
phine], while only 6 samples fell below 
the minimum limit of 12 per cent, al- 
though several of them appear to have 
been reduced by sugar of milk. 

Tincture of Opium: Of 100 samples, 
obtained through the State, 4 exceeded 
the maximum limit of 1.60 per cent of 
morphine, while 82 samples fell below 
the minimum of 1.20 per cent; 45 








samples contained about 1 per cent of 
morphine, which was required by the 
U.S. P., 1870, if assayed by the modern 
process of the U. 8. P., 1880. 

Morphine Salts: The 10 samples ex- 
amined were all found to conform to 
the pharmacopeeia requirements. 

Powdered Cinchona Bark: 10 samples 
examined, all bought as samples of 
good barks. 8 fell below the pharma- 
copeeial minimum of at least 3 per cent 
of total alkaloids. 

Salts of Cinchona Alkaloids: 28 sam- 
ples, of which 8 contained an excess of 
other, and cheaper alkaloids. They 
lost upon fully drying at 100° C. from 
2.5 to 10 per cent of moisture. 

Citrate of Iron and (Yuinine : 40 sam- 
ples were examined; 34 fell below the 
the pharmacopeeia’s quantity of 12 
per cent of quinine. Two samples, 
however, of these contained the full 
amounts claimed in their labels, being 
soluble 10 per cent quinine prepara- 
tions. Most of the others, although 
the pharmacopeeial article had been 
called for, were the non-officinal form 
of this preparation, green and con- 
taining ammonia. This preparation 
—in this State, at least—has well nigh 
wholly supplanted the U. S. P. brown 
scale form, and usually without any 
notice being made of it. 

Strychnine : 4 samples, two of which 
were the free alkaloid and two sul- 
phates. Two gaveslight traces of the 
presence of brucine, but conformed to 
the requirements in all other respects. 

Powdered Jalap : 12 samples exam- 
ined, but one of which conformed to 
the U. S. P. 1880 requirement of yield- 
ing not less that 12 per cent of resin, of 
which not over 10 per cent should be 
soluble in ether. 

Beeswax: 4 samples, two of yellow 
and two of white. Three of them 
contained paraffin. 

Chloroform : 6 samples, half of which 
were free from empyreumatic oils, 
and all were free from chlorine com- 
pounds. 

Alcohol: 2 samples, both of which 
conformed to the requirements. 

Ether: 2 samples, both of which 
conformed to the requirements. 

Creasote: 10 samples, of which 6 
proved to be crude carbolic acid. 

Acids : 35 samples, most of which 
equalled the pharmacopeeial standard, 
7 falling below the proper strength or 
quality. 

Alum: 4 samples examined, two 
of which were not pharmacopeeial. 

Ammoniacal Salts: 10 samples, of 
which only 5 conformed to the require- 
ments. 

Bromide of Potassium: 10 samples 
examined, none of which conformed 
to the full requirements of the U.S. P., 
1880. This is partly explained by the 
senseless trade custom of demanding 
that the salt shall appear in white, 
opaque crystals instead of the purer 
form of colorless, translucent crystals 
of a neutral reaction. 

Iodide of Potassium: 10 samples, 
none of them conforming to the phar- 
macopeeial requirements for substan- 
tially the same reason as in the case of 
the bromide. 

Bicarbonate of Sodium : Two of the 
five samples examined contained large 
excess of the chloride and the carbon- 


ate. 

Salicylate of Sodium: All of the 4 
samples were good. 

Precipitated Sulphur: 15 samples. 
All contained free acid, but in other 
repects 12 samples were not the precip- 
itated sulphur of the U. S. P. Seven 
of them contained from 53.7 to 66.5% of 
gypsum. 

‘owdered Drugs: 192 specimens of 


| 26 different kinds of powdered officinal 


drugs; 36 specimens were found adul- 
terated, viz. : Capsicum, 1, with an un- 
reeognized material; Caryophylius, 
2, with oil removed ; Cinnamon, 2, with 
cassia. substituted; Ipecac, 5, with 
wheat flour and starches added; Ja- 
lap, 11, with resin deficient; Mace, 1, 





with oil removed and flour added; Ma- 
ranta, 1, with potato-starch substitut- 
ed; Rhubarb, no foreign material, but 
many sampies evidently poor; Saffron, 
2, with safflower substituted; Senna, 
1, with an unrecognized material; UI- 
mus, 13, with wheat-fiour. 


THE action of the Fire Department 
of this city in requiring of retail phar- 
macists payment of a license fee for 
the sale of combustible articles has 
lately been more than supplemented 
by the Board of Excise, which has or- 
dered the collection of a license-fee 
of $75 from every pharmacist who re- 
tails alcohol, liquors, or tinctures; in 
other words, the pharmacist is required 
to have a saloon license. 

The value of a local trade organiza- 
tion can be no better shown than in 
such an emergency. Already a meet- 
ing of about two hundred members of 
the Druggists’ Union has been held, 
the Committee on Trade Interests have 
secured a respite in the enforcement of 
the measure for a few days, and there 
will be an attempt to take the matter 
into court in the shape of a test case, 
or an injunction upon the action of the 
Excise Board. Unfortunately there 
are not a few pharmacists who have 
for some time past surreptitiously re- 
tailed drinks, and in some instances, it 
is said, the sale of pharmaceuticals has 
served as a disguise for the other traf- 
fic, rather than as a legitimate source 
of revenue. 

This condition of affairs is not re- 
stricted to the druggists, but is also 
true, to some extent, of the grocery- 
trade. One instance is known to the 
writer where an arrangement of chests 
of tea and canned vegetables serves to 
cover from observation a bar from 
which, so it is said, more liquor is sold 
than from any saloon in the neighbor- 
hood. 

We cannot believe that in the case 
of either pharmacists or grocers there 
is oe 4 other sufficient cause for this 
evil than the stress of competition. In 
both instances, the number of dealers 
is so large that the legitimate trade of 
each is hardly sufficient for his sup- 
port, and ingenuity is exercised in 
every possible direction to increase 
the profits of the business. 

The outlook, in the present instance, 
is by no means favorable for those who 
have allowed themselves to be drawn 
imto the liquor traffic. We cannot 
think that the license can be extorted 
from those who sell alcohol, medicinal 
wines, and tinctures alone, but it will 
not be so easily avoided by those who 
also have in stock wines and liquors of 
the ordinary character. It will be a 
misfortune for the public, when the 
pharmacist ceases to sell, for use as a 
medicine, pure liquors and unadulter- 
ated wines, but there is no reason why 
a saloon-license should be forced upon 
him, when he sells such articles in 
original packages or upon a legitimate 
prescription. Neither is there any rea- 
son why a pharmacist who also en- 
gages in the business of selling liquor 
to be drunk on the premises should 
not pay for the privilege of doing so, 
and pharmacists generally owe it to 
themselves to see that those who en- 
gage in this business are known to the 
Excise Board. In no other way can 
they avoid the loss of public confidence 
or preserve the reputation for profes- 
sional character which is so extremely 
desirable. 

We hope that in the efforts made 
before the Courts, there will be no 
general denial of the ground for the 
exaction of a license-fee, for evidence 
that liquor is bought to be drunk on 
the premises will not be difficult to 
obtain in the case of some establish- 
ments, but the Board of Excise should 
be required to have such knowledge 
before demanding the payment of a 
license fee. 
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TESTING OLIVE OIL. 


On page 44 of our last volume we 

a an abstract of a paper by Pro- 
essor Serra Carpi (from Annali di 

Chimica, Sept., 1883), in which the au- 
thor bases a method of discovering 
cotton-seed oil in olive oil upon the 
firmness and resistance of the elaidin 
= uced by treating the oil with nitric 
acid. 

The above method has been indorsed 
and arora by L. Legler, who has 
also devised a simple apparatus for its 
execution. 

A piece of combustion-tubing @ is 
rounded off at one end, and an aper- 
ture left in it, through which the 

lass rod ¢ can freely pass up or 

own. At/f, the rod is provided with 
a shoulder, and between the latter and 
the bottom of the tube isa weak spiral 
spring e, so adjusted that weights of 20 
to 50 Gm., placed on the small wooden 
top 6, distinctly depress the rod; on 
the other hand, it must remain elastic 
enough to permit the glass 
rod being pressed down 
more and more, when 
an increased weight is put 
on top. The point up to 
which the rod sinks to the 
level of the upper lip of 
the tube a is marked by 
0, and from this point up- 
wards a millimeter scale 
is engraved on the rod. 
For use, the tube a is 
fastened ina retort-stand, 
and the elaidin layer ad- 
justed below, so that the 
rounded point of the glass 
rod just touches the sur- 
face, while the mark 0 
is exactly on a level with 
the upper edge of the tube 
a 











The elaidin-layer is ob- 
tained by mixing 10 cubic 
centimeters of the oil, 10 
Ce. of 254% nitric acid and 
1 gramme of copper wire, 
waiting unti! all develop- 
ment of gas ceases, and 
after 24 hours, remelting 
the mass once, or, if pos- 
sible, twice, by placing 
the container into warm 
water. The layer thus 
obtained is now tested as 
to its firmness, by placing 
weights on top of the rod, and read- 
ing off the mark up to which the rod 
sinks into the mass during a given 
time, f. i., one minute. 

It has been ascertained that both the 
pure and the crude olive oil behave 
alike under this treatment, but olive oil 
containing much free acid (20 per cent 
and over) yields an elaidin which is 
about one-fourth less firm. 

As the author does not give any 
definite figures (weight or point of 
immersion of the glass-rod), those who 
intend to use the method will do well 
to experiment at first with olive oil of 
known purity, and afterwards with 
mixtures or foreign oils, in order to 
prepare their own data.—Chem. Cen- 
tralbl. 





Reactions of Quinine and Morphine. 


QUININE may be recognized even in 
very dilute solution (as low as 1 in 
60,000) by adding to it successively 
bromine-water, ferrocyanide potas- 
sium, and borax. The limit of recog- 
nition may be carried as far as 1 in 
500,000, if the ferrocyanide of potas- 
sium is replaced by cyanide of 
mercury, and the borax by precipi- 
tated carbonate of calcium. 

According to Bloxam, a rose-red 
color is produced if quinine is boiled 
with bromine solution; in this case the 
limit, in acid solution, is 1 in 15,000. 
If carbonate of calcium is added 
before the bromine, the limit rises to 
1in 50,000. <A strong solution, under 
these circumstances, turns violet in 





the cold, blue when heated, and be- 
comes again violet on the addition of 
more bromine. 

A neutral solution of quinine (1 in 
50,000) boiled with an excess of 
bromine until the excess has been 
driven off, and then cooled, shows a 
fine green fluorescence. 

Morphine, when boiled with excess 
of bromine water, yields a light-red 
solution, if the liquid is neutralized 
with carbonate of calcium, and then 
again boiled—provided the proportion 
of morphine is more than 1 in 1,200. 
If less is present, the liquid turns 
orange or brown, and becomes_bleach- 
ed by the addition of more bromine 
water.—EILOART in Chem. News. 








COVER FOR EVAPORATING 
DISHES. 


For covering evaporating vessels, 
Victor Meyer recommends the use of 
a funnel with inverted edge, as shown 
in cut. The vapor of the liquid be- 
comes partly condensed, by coming in 
contact with the sides of the funnel, 
and runs down into the gutter formed 
by the inverted edge. The funnel is 
occasionally removed and emptied of 
liquid.— Ber. d. Deutsch. Ges. 


Influence of Copaiba upon the Urine. 


- AFTER the administration of copaiba, 
the urine, when treated with hydro- 
chloric acid, acquires a light red, 
afterwards purple tint, which gradual- 
ly passes into violet and later is 
yellowish-red. Nitric and concentrat- 
ed sulphuric acid act similarly, but 
these acids appear to favor the rapid 
decomposition of the coloring matter. 

Urine containing this coloring 
matter (‘‘copaiba-red”), whether 
treated previously with hydrochloric 
acid or not, reduces alkaline copper 
solution, though the previous treat- 
ment with the acid delays the separa- 
tion of cuprous oxide. Knapp’s 
solution (of bismuth), however, is not 
reduced. [It would seem, therefore, 
that it is always safest to try both 
Fehling’s and Knapp’s test qualita- 
tively, in order to avoid a wrong 
diagnosis.—Ep. A. D.] This ‘‘co- 
paiba-red ” is regarded by Dr. Quincke 
as an acid which yields easily soluble, 
colorless salts, only decomposable by 
mineral acids. The same author also 
observed that the addition of hydro- 
chloric acid, besides producing the 
above-mentioned red color, also caus- 
ed the separation of a resinous sub- 
stance, at first colorless, but gradually 
becoming muddy-violet, which sub- 
stance he supposes to be formed from 
the copaiba red.—Dr. H. QUINCKE in 
Arch. f.eaper. Pathol. 


Artificial Cod-Liver Oil. 


Ir is reported that some parties in 
Paris manufacture a spurious cod-liver 
oil by macerating herrings in a good 
quality of olive-oil, whereby they 
obtain a light-colored product havin 
the faintly fishy odor of Norwegian co 
oil. Ifthe fish are allowed to lie in 
the oil during eight or ten days, a 
brown ‘‘cod-liver oil” is obtained. The 
fish are afterwards allowed to drain, 
dried, and sold again. 





APPARATUS FOR THE RAPID 
PREPARATION OF LARGE QUAN- 
TITIES OF OXYGEN. 


THE following apparatus, which was 
devised for the purpose of ss 
pa quantities of oxygen gas at wil 
and at any rate of delivery, will be 
found of practical interest. 

A horizontal wrought-iron tube a, 
one meter long and 4 centimeters in 
interior diameter, is carefully closed by 
welding at one end (not shown in the 
cut); the other end is narrowed and 
tapped with a hole of the diameter of 
1 centimeter. An iron tube b, of 4 
centimeter calibre, fits into the thread 
of the tube, but anteriorly passes 
through a gas-tight disc ¢ of the diam- 
eter of the tube a. The latter is charged 
with 700 to 800 Gm. (14 to 1} Ibs.) of 
chlorate of potassium in such a manner 
that a channel.is left for the passage 
of the oxygen gas; a lead-ring is placed 
between the head of the tube a and the 
disc c, and the tube b then screwed 
into its socket as tight as possible. 
Both the outer surface of the head of a 
and the face of the disc c are provided 
with concentric rings, into which the 
ring of lead is forced by pressure, mak- 
ing a gas-tight some The tube b is 
bent at right angles with a descending 
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branch of 8 cubic centimeters in length 
and is connected by means of a perfor- 
ated cork with the expanded _ portion 
of a glass tube of the internal diameter 
of 4 centimeter. In order to render 
the cork gas-tight, a layer of mercury 
is poured on top of it. The glass-tube 
d has the usual length of a barometer, 
and ends under mercury over a bell- 
glass, from which the gas is conducted 
to wherever it is wanted. A little so- 
lution of potash is poured on = of the 
mercury in the bell-glass, for the pur- 
pose of washing the gas. 

The chlorate of potassium is heated 
by means of a triple Bunsen burner, 
the heat being applied at first near the 
closed end. The gas begins to be de- 
veloped in a short timeand its volume 
may be easily regulated. A single 
charge of the tube a furnishes about 
200 liters (52.8 gallons) of oxygen gas. 
As soon as enough of oxygen has been 
evolved to drive all the air (nitrogen, 
etc.) out of the apparatus (which may 
be hastened by a previous exhaustion 
with the vacuum-pump), it furnishes 
an ever-ready and never-failing source 
for pure oxygen gas. When the gen- 
eration of gas is stopped, the mercury 
in the tube d rises a certain distance, 
and the elevation of the mercury is a 
sure test of the tightness of the appa- 
ratus.—B. TackE, in Ber. d Deutsche 
Chem. Ges., 1884, 1831. 


Stopper Cement.—Recently a new 
cement has been recommended for se- 
curing glass-stoppers, which consists 
of finely-powdered oxide of lead and 
concentrated glycerin, and need onl 
be smeared around the stopper. It 
dries quickly and becomes very hard, 
but can easily be scratched off with a 
knife. Its applicability in the case of 
bottles containing acids, particularly 
nitric acid, a ires further experi- 
ments.—Deutsch. Am. Apoth. Zeit. 
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A Generally Applicable Method for 
the Examination of Fats and Oils.* 


ALMosT all fats contain members of 
three poo of fatty acids, namely 
that of acetic acid, to which stearic 
and palmitic acid may be reckoned; 
that of acrylic acid, to which oleic 
and erucic acid belong; and that of 
linoleic acid. It is probable that the 
relative quantity of each of these 
acids in one and the same fat (if at all 
present) varies under different circum- 
stances; and that it also varies in dif- 
ferent oils. Regarded from a chemi- 
cal standpoint, these three classes of 
fatty acids exhibit a characteristic 
difference in their behavior towards 
halogens [we substitute this term for 
that of ‘‘haloids” used by the author 
—Ep. A. D.]. While the first class 
is usually indifferent towards these 
substances, the second easily takes up, 
by addition, two atoms, and the third 
four atoms of a halogen. Hence the 
first group may be regarded as con- 
taining ‘‘ saturated,” and the second 
and third ‘“‘unsaturated ” fatty acids. 








tice, if it were not that it acts only 
ver sluggishly upon fats in the cold, 
while at higher temperatures it is ver 

irregular in its action. A very excel- 
lent reagent accomplishing all the 
desired etfects is produced be adding 
to an alcoholic solution of iodine some 
mercuric chloride. 


with the unsaturated fatty acids, un- 
der formation of chlorine and iodine 
addition Pps agg while it leaves any 
saturated acids, present at the same 
time, unaltered. The mixture acts 
upon the glycerides (oils), as well as 
upon the isolated fatty acids, which 
circumstance facilitates the use of the 
reagent for the volumetric determina- 
tion of the oils. 

For this purpose, a weighed portion 
of the fat is treated with a suitable ex- 
cess of the reagent, the volumetric 
value of which is exactly known; the 
product, after the reaction is ter- 
minated, is diluted with water, and, 
after addition of iodide of potassium, 
the excess of iodine determined volu- 
metrically. Practically, it is imma- 
terial whether only iodine, or iodine 





_ This mixture re- | 
acts even at ordinary temperature | 


The process requires the following 
solutions: 

1. Solution of Iodine with Mercuric 
Chloride. Dissolve about 25 Gms. of 
iodine in 500 cubic centimeters, and 30 
Gms. of mercuric chloride in the same 
volume of pure 954% alcohol. Filter the 
latter solution, if required, and then 
mix it with the former. As the 
titer, probably owing to the traces of 
foreign substances in the alcohol, 
changes quite rapidly in the freshly- 
prepared mixture, it should be set 
aside for at least twelve hours, when 
it may be used for the first time. For 
brevity’s sake, this solution is here- 
after called ‘‘ Iodine Solution.” 

2. Solution of Hyposulphite of Sodi- 
um. Dissolve about 24 Gms. of the 
salt in one liter of water. The strength 
or titer of this solution is determined 
by using it against known quantities 
of pure sublimed iodine, in the usual 
manner. This solution, though not 
absolutely permanent, yet keeps suf- 
ficiently well to make all but ex- 
tremely exact or delicate determina- 
tions which is not the case here. 

3. Chloroform, which must be tested 


If it is then possible to cause a halo- 
sie eattineabieeaincaaneiittanaiatentaciate sli for its purity by adding to about 10 
. oti a C.c of it, 10 C.c. of the ‘‘ iodine solu- 























t | Mean ss sis tion,” and titrating after two or three 
Fats and Oils. | pedine Highest Namber| Melts at. | °°at'"°* | hours the amount of iodine, both in 
: the prepared mixture and in a sepa- 
Baie | rate sample of 10 C.c. of the ‘iodine 
| oe If age Ios 8 yield iden- 
: : | | ae tical results, the chloroform is pure. 
7 LC” Gee ao rear eee 158 | 156-160 17.0 13.3 4. Solution of Iodide of Potassium. 
. An aqueous solution of 1 in 10. 
Occ sicccscccscece| as | aia |e | seo | eee teeny, Sie: 
PFI eon ccrcceccn nso a, DE ne | RRR ORR Pe OR 
| | Of drying oils, 0.2 to 0.3 gra 
same Oil. .......... ckcasavennahebised 10 . 26.0 | 22.! en cake actine ane 
ea eee 108 josl0s «a7? | 30g | af Weighed out, of non-drying oils 
Peanut Oil 103 | 101-105 | 977 | 93:8 0.3 to 0.4 Gms, and of solid fats, 0.8to 
Rene Seed ee ea E 100 97-105 | 90.1 12.2 1.0 Gm. ; the fat or oil is now dissolved 
_ ici alliage laid oti ctl ” aes , in about 10 os. of a, where- 
1 : | upon about 20 C.c. of the iodine solution 
oe poe DOs Re rae eer au cee | ~ P ihe A . co pe areadded. Ifthe liquid, after agitation, 
Castor Oil TERT LEC LOUEELOR TELL LE B44 840-847 13.0 3.0 should not be completely clear, alittle 
Olive Oil eo oe eerresesesreseeeseesresesesese | 82.8 81.6 84.5 26.0 919 more chloroform must be added. 
Olive et Oil $06 bw 000s 006 6 soe CON 860 eee e 818 | -0-54.0 | rit Le Should the mixture become almost 
See eee pee ne | : | a | ies entirely 1 paar es a short time, 
q | this would indicate that an insufficient 
ete pee a LE ees Serer Ee See ar gS | Z ais asta | scan amount of iodine was present in this 
Artificial aN ali jegiarias us > apices ane oak | 553 ie es 420 | 39.8 case, 5 or 10 C.c. more of iodine solu- 
“ates sain eee acai Ba sa ieee tion must 7 ae to run in. The 
4 uantity of the latter must be so large 
—— ede Wb ed decesseeseseseaeee lees | 7 50.4-52.4 ip | oe that the liquid appears still of a deep 
raat Butter CROSS RO Se Cree reeweereresese | 34 ad 52.0 | 51.0 brown color after 1} to 2 hours. At 
lalallala aah 31 96.0-35.1 380 | 358 | theend of this time the reaction is 
9 UL. wwe ee eee rere reese essene | e . . vo. vod. completed, ~~ v9 “wr of the 
; | remaining free iodine is determined. 
faa _ pe eS bwew tbe s we bv Se ewes ee.es re —_ vA.6 | ma For this purpose 10 to 15 C.c. of the so- 
soa Sigel pate daa shah alae , a | lution of iodide of potassium are added, 
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gen to combine (by addition) with a 
fat under substances which exclude a 
substitution (that is, where the halo- 
gens do not displace a corresponding 
number of atoms of the molecule of 
the fatty acid), and if it is possible to 
determine the precise amount of the 
added halogen, it results that for each 
fat there must he obtainable an al- 
most constant number, which depends 
upon the kind and relative propor- 
tions of the unsaturated acids, and is 
intimately connected with the chemi- 
cal constitution of thefat. And asthe 
molecular values of the naturally oc- 
curring unsaturated fatty acids differ, 
it follows that the quantity of halogen 
required to saturate different fats must 
also differ. 

Theoretically, the following un- 
saturated acids occurring in fats re- 
quire the amounts of iodine set op- 
posite to them for saturation: 


100 Gm. of Add Iodine 
Arachic acidCicHs002 100.00Gm. 
Oleic “ CisHssOe 90.07 ‘* 
Erucic “© CooHa2Oz 75.15 ‘‘ 
Ricinoleic ‘‘ C:sHs.Os 85.24 ‘‘ 


Linoleic ‘‘ CieH2sO2(binary)201.59 ‘‘ 
Of the halogens, iodine would be un- 
doubtedly the most suitable in prac- 





* Abstract of a paper by J. Hib] in Pharm. Post, 
Nov. 8th and 14th. 





and chlorine, or in what proportion 
either of these has entered into com- 
bination, since both elements are en- 
tirely equal in value under the above 
circumstances. 

Experiments have shown that, in 
order to utilize all the available iodine, 
the reagent must contain for each 2 
atoms of it, at least, 1 molecule of mer- 
curic chloride. As most fats are but 
slightly soluble in alcohol, the reaction 
is facilitated by the addition of a little 
chloroform, which is entirely indif- 
ferent towards the iodine. 

The alcoholic solution of iodine and 
mercuric iodide, however, possesses 
the disagreeable property of being but 
indifferently stable. It is evident 
that the iodine exerts progressive, 
though slow, action upon the alcohol. 
A freshly-prepared solution had the 
following titer, corresponding to1C c.: 


Freshly made..... 0.01900 Gm. Iodine. 
After 10 days...... 0.01715 ‘‘ ry 
After 20 days...... 0.01552. “..- .“* 
After 30 days...... 0.01451 ‘ °F 
After 40 days...... 0.01410 


Hence it is nec .when about to 
use the reagent, to ea prelimina: 
titration in order to find its exact val- 
ue for the time being. 





the mixture agitated, and then diluted 
with about 150 C.c. of water. A por- 
tion of the iodine is in the aqueous 
liquid, another portion in the chloro- 


form which has become separated on - 


dilution and retains the iodized oil in 
solution. From a buretie divided into 
75 C.c., enough hyposulphite solution 
is now allowed to fiow in to cause 
the color of the liquid to become quite 
pale. A little starch solution is now 
added, and the titration carefully com- 
pleted with the ‘‘hypo” solution, and 
under frequent agitation, the flask be- 
ing meanwhile closed. Immediately 
before and after the operation, 10 or 
20 C.c. of the iodine solution, mixed 
with iodide of potassium and starch, 
are titrated in the usual manner. The 
mean of the values obtained here in- 
dicates thestrength of the iodine so- 
lution at the time of its use. It is 
useful to give the quantity of iodine 
in percentages referred to the fat, and 
this figure is here designated, for brev- 
ity’ssake, as ‘‘ iodine number.” 

If the results obtained by the method 
are arranged systematically, the 
above table (from which we have 
omitted a few rarer oils or fats, and 
also a few columns which have no di- 
rect bearing on the present paper) is 
obtained. From this it will be seen 
that linseed oil stands at the head of 
the list with its large ‘iodine num- 
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ber.” Any kind of foreign oil added 
to it must showa decrease of this num- 
ber. Boiled linseed oil shows a less 
energetic absorption; one sample 
showed 156 before and 148 after boil- 
ing. Group II. contains oils which 
differ but little from each other. The 
first three members of Group III. dif- 
fer but little in their iodine number; 
but they may be distinguished by 
other properties, such as their be- 
havior towards certain acids, as well 
as the melting point of their fatty 
acids. The fatty acids of cotton-seed 
oil possesses the highest melting point 
among all vegetables oils, and this 
circumstance is very valuable in the 
examination of cotton-seed oil. 

The method affords a ready means 
of determining the nature of a fat. 
In case of a mixture of twosknown 
fats or oils, the proportion of each 
present can be readily calculated. Let 
a be the per cent of one fat, and y that 
that of the other, then x + y= 100; 
and if m is the iodine constant for the 
fat x, and that of the fat y, and if the 
number found for the mixture is J, 
then the qnantity of the fat x present 
in the mixture is readily calculated 
from the equation : 

100 (J—n) 
x= ——_— 
m—n 

For example, a commercial olive oil 
gave on examination 97 as the iodine 
constant; it was therefore adulterated 
with a considerable quantity of some 
other oil. The melting point ot the 
free fatty acids was found to be 30° C. 
This indicated the presence of cotton- 
seed oil, which was confirmed by 
other tests. Then by substituting in 
the above formula, the quantity of 
cotton-seed oil was 60 per cent. 


Notes on the Estimation of Lead in 
Aerated Waters. 


I RECENTLY received from an inspec- 
tor under the Sale of Food and Drugs 
Act a sample of lemonade, which I 
certified. to contain 1} grains of lead 
per gallon. The estimation was made 
calorimetrically with suiphuretted hy- 
drogen, and the presence of lead was 
confirmed by chromate of potassium 
which gave an immediate turbidity in 
the unconcentrated sample. In con- 
sequence of my certificate, the vendor 
was summoned before the magistrates 
at Olney Petty Sessions, when his soli- 
citor produced a certificate from Mr. 
F. Rimmington, of Bradford, stating 
that the sample contained 0.5 grain 
of lead per gallon. In consequence of 
the discrepancy between our certifi- 
cates, the remaining portion of the 
sample was referred to Somerset 
House, whence, in due course, a cer- 
tificate was received stating that the 
sample contained ; grain of lead in 
10 oz., and that this proportion was 
within the limits of accidental im- 
purity. Calculated on the gallon, the 
amount of lead found by Somerset 
House is 0.30 grain per gallon, but 
of course the Bench did not under- 
stand this, and the defence took care 
not to tell them; while I, the un- 
fortunate analyst, had not even been 
informed that my certificate was in 
dispute. The result was that the case 
was dismissed, together with another 
in which the facts were similar; but 
the magistrates decided to reserve 
the question of costs till they learned 
whether any explanation was forth- 
coming. Thus, at length, I have heard 
of the case, and have had an op- 

ortunity of calling attention in writ- 
ing to the following facts [which will 
interest many of our readers.—Eb. A. 


The samples were never divided at 
all. Three closed bottles of each were 

urchased, sealed by the inspector, and 
i distributed between the vendor, 
the analyst, and himself. It is evident 
that the contents of the three bottles 
should have been mixed (in a jug), 


and then divided, if so required by 
the defendant. Seeing that re-exami- 
nation the remaining portions of my 
samples has proved the substantial 
accuracy of my certificates, it is clear 
there was no accidental mistake or 
transportation, and, as the estimation 
of lead in water is too simple a matter 
for an error of chemistry to occur, I 
resume that the amounts of lead 
ound by Mr. Rimmington, the Somer- 
set House chemists, and myself really 
represented the proportions of metal 
present in the various bottles ex- 
amined by us. If this be the case, it 
is certainly rather startling to find 
that bottles of aérated water, from 
the same manufactory, and of presum- 
ably nearly contemporaneous manu- 
facture, should be apt to contain 
amounts of lead varying so much as 
the pio of Mr. Rimmington and 
myself show; but the probable cause 
of the variation in the amount of lead 
will be evident to the readers of the 
Analyst. If we assume the 0.3 grain 
of lead per gallon found by the Somer- 
set House chemists in their portion of 
one of the samples to represent the 
eneral extent of the contamination 
y lead, it is clear that the case was 
not one to be pooh-poohed or dis- 
missed; for, although 0.3 grain per 
gallon may be within the limits of ac- 
cidental impurity, people will gen- 
erally — to be poisoned, even 
accidentally. 

Another point worthy of notice in 
the examination of aérated waters for 
lead is the tendency of the contents of 
a bottle to become contaminated from 
contact with the leaden alloy which 
forms part of the stopper arrange- 
ment in a certain description of patent 
bottle. Inarecent instance, I found 
0.17 grain of lead in a sample of lem- 
onade analyzed a few days after it 
was received ; but, after standing some 
three weeks, with a leaden portion of 
the — immersed, the proporticn 
of lead had increased to 3.36 grains of 
lead per gallon. 

In-all casesin which I test for lead in 
aérated waters, I am in the habit of 
confirming the result by the chromate 
test. When carefully managed, chro- 
mate of potassium will indicate any 
proportion of lead greater than one- 
third of a grain per gallon, without it 
being necessary to concentrate the 
water. The sample should be placed 
in a Nessler cylinder, and a drop of 
potassium-chromate solution added, 
in such a manner that the yellow so- 
lution gradually sinks through the 
clear and colorless liquid. The faintest 
cloud of lead chromate can thus be 
recognized. Addition of acetic acid 
seriously mars the delicacy of the test. 

In testing aérated waters for lead 
with sulphuretted hydrogen, the pos- 
sible presence of tin and copper must 
not be lost sight of. Copper, if present, 
may at once berecognized by the ferro 
cyanide reaction, but traces of tin are 
not readily identified. The plan I 
have found best is to precipitate 
200 C.c. of the water with sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and dissolve the precipitate 
in strong hydrochloric acid. hen 
the sulphuretted hydrogen is expelled, 
the solution is diluted somewhat, and 
boiled with metallic iron, to insure 
that the tin exists in a stannous con- 
dition. The liquor is then decanted 
from the undissolved iron and tested 
with mercuric chloride, when any for- 
mation of a silk a cloud of 
mercurous chloride wiJl be readily 
recognized. 

Although not closely connected with 
the detection of metals in aérated 
drinks, I may take this vpportunity 
of calling attention to the fact that 
the ordinary test for zinc, with an 
alkaline sulphide, is far from deli- 
cate. A much more satisfactory test 
is one which I described, many years 
ago, in the Chemical News, vol. xxiii., 
page 290; but it has never found its 








way into the text-books. The solution 
to be tested for zinc is rendered am- 
moniacal, heated to boiling, and po- 
tassium ferrocyanide added, when a 
white precipitate will be produced if 
the merest trace of zinc be present.— 
ALFRED H. ALLEN in The Analyst, 1884, 
194, 


TO REMOVE NOXIOUS VAPORS 
IN THE EVAPORATION OF 
CORROSIVE LIQUIDS. 


IN the chemical laboratory of Vassar 
College, a Richards aspirator with the 
necessary water supply and waste 
pipes is furnished to every student. 
It is used not only for rapid filtration, 
but in other processes wherever a cur- 
rent of airis needed. I have also ap- 
plied it to the process of evaporation, 
first, for the purpose of carrying 
away the noxious vapors arising from 
corrosive liquids, and second, for 
evaporation in partial vacuo. 

To fit the aspirator for general use, it 
is mounted upon one corner of the 
student’s work-table in the manner 
shownin Figure 1. A small glass tube, 





t, joined to the exhaust pipe by rub- 
ber tubing, passes through the air- 
tight cork of an eight-ounce wide- 
mouthed bottle. A larger tube reaches 
nearly to the bottom of this bottle. 
The tube sv is a little smaller, and 
enters the end of this larger tube, 
while a piece of rubber tubing stretched 
over the junction makes a tight but 
flexible joint. The outer end at’ v has 
a rubber end stretched over it, by 
means of which connection is made 
with whatever apparatus is to be ex- 
hausted. Disconnection is made at 
this point, while the aspirator is stiil 
running, to prevent the water from 
the bottle r backing over into the 
vacuum which has been produced in 
the filter bottle or other vessel em- 
ployed. 


Fig. 1. 











Fic. 2. 


The Ventilating Funnel.—The stem, 
6 or 8 inches long, of a glass funnel_ is 
bent at a right angle near the body. 
The end of the stem is thrust through 
the rubber tubing, and into the some- 
what larger tube v. The evaporating 
dish is then brought up under the 
mouth of the funnel until the funnel 
rests upon it (Fig. 2). The aspirator is 
then started and the heat applied. The 
current of air flowing over theedge of 
the evaporating dish into the funnel car- 
ries the fumes with it to be condensed in 
the reservoir bottle v, or off with the 
stream of water into the sink. The 
edge of the funnel may rest inside the 
evaporating dish with the same result. 
The same funnel is thus used with 
dishes of varyingdiameter. Two sizes 
are at present in use; one of 3 inches 
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diameter for evaporating dishes, an- 
other of 14 inches for crucibles. The 
evaporation of acids to dryness is con- 
ducted on the yews tables without an- 
noyance from t 
of this simple artifice. 

he Fi 


eir fumes, by means | 


(C2oH2sN2O2)2H2SO0..8H:O0 
Concerning the water of crystalliza- 
tion of the officinal sulphate of quinine, 
Mr. Hesse says: 
‘* Referring to Fliickiger’s statement 


| in his work, Die Chinarinden, etc., 


.—Let the cork of the flask | 


be pierced with two holes, one fora bent | 
tube to enter the aspirator tube v, the | 
| water of crystallization,’ I may be per- 


other for a straight tube which ma 


be adjusted so thatits lower end will | 


be little above the liquid within. 


A | 


current of air will then pass through | 


the straight tube. over the surface 
of the corrosive liquid in the flask 


and sweep its fumes away into the | 


waste. 


| molecules. 


To evaporate in partial vacuo, pro- | 


vide the flask with acork carrying the 
bent tube only. No air can enter, and 
the aspirator will then create a vacu- 
of water at command.—LE R. C. Coo- 
LEY in Amer. Chem. Jour. 


other Antipyretics and Antiseptics. 


THE most characteristic reactions for 
distinguishing between the more im- 
eae me antipyretics are those produced 

y ferric chloride, nitrous and fuming 
nitric acid. In the following table 
the reactions are given, which are 
produced by adding the reagents to 2 
cubic centimeters of a solution of the 
several substances of 1 in 1,000. 


On Quinine and Homoquinine. 


(Abstract of a paper by O. Hesse in 
Liebig’s Annalen d. Chem., 225, 95.) 


THE question formerly often agit- 
ated, whether quinine occurs in other 
barks outside of those derived from 
species of Cinchona, was answered by 

esse affirmatively already in 1871, 
when he showed that a peculiar new 
kind of supposed cinchona bark, now 
known as cuprea bark, at that time 
first appearing in commerce, and 
which we now know to be derived 
from Remijia mec gr ne actually 
contained this alkaloid. Though others 
have claimed the priority of this dis- 
covery—J. E. Howard asserting that 
he had noticed this bark already in 
1857, and had found it to contain qui- 
nine—yet nothing had been published 
on the subject. And since Howard, 
in Nov., 1869, reasserted that the cin- 
chona alkaloids are exclusively con- 
fined to the species Cinchona, it seems 
allowable to presume (says Mr. Hesse) 
that Howard’s attention was first 
drawn to the presence of quinine in 
the above-mentioned bark through 
Hesse’s discovery, privately commu- 
nicated to him by Fliickiger. 

Much more important is the ques- 
tion whether the alkaloid at that time 
extracted from the bark, and assumed 
to be quinine, was in reality the latter 
or a similar alkaloid, viz., homoqui- 
nine. A renewed examination by 
Hesse has shown that the quinine then 
obtained was really quinine, and not 
the other alkaloid. 

The constant occurrence of quinine 
in cuprea bark, and the regular ab- 
sence of cinchonidine, have induced 
several writers to propound the theory 
that the plant itself, during its de- 
velopment, may be able to convert one 
alkaloid into the other. This is refut- 
ed by Hesse, who says he is able to 
recognize the most minute traces of 
cinchonidine alongside of quinine, by 
porting out the fact that he has never 

en able to observe any, and that if 
there were any cinchonidine present 
in the bark at some stage of its devel- 
opment, there must occur some time or 
other a lot in the market containing at 
least traces of it. 

The cinchonidine being absent, it is 
very easy to prepare the sulphate of 
quinine from cuprea bark. The latter, 
— uneffloresced, has the composi- 
jon: 


1883, p. 55, ‘ that itis not settled wheth- 
er this salt contained 7 or 8, or an in- 
termediate number of molecules of 


mitted to state that Jobst and myself 
have already, twenty years ago, 
proved the formula for the salt, with 
7 molecules of water, to be incorrect. 
It is not quite so easy, however, to de- 
cide whether the salt contains 74 or 8 
Yet a series of experi- 
ments performed with all the care due 
to the subject, has shown me that the 
pure uneffloresced sulphate actually 


; | contains 8 moleules of water of crys- 
um, to a degree depending on the heat | 


tallization, and that, therefore, Robi- 


| quet’s formula, announced some fifty 


years ago, is correct. It is true that 


| the salt in question, in commerce, usu- 





Color Reactions of Antipyrin and | 2ly contains less than 8 molecules of 


water, which is due to the fact that it 
is almost impossible, when working on 
a large scale, to completely prevent 
efflorescence. Some manufacturers 
make it a point to advertise that their 
product contains a less quantity of 
water (f. 7., 14.4%); but here it should 
not be forgotten that the commercial 
sulphate of quinine sometimes contains 
considerable quantities of sulphate of 
cinchonidine, which may likewise be 
the cause of a smaller percentage of 
water. 


Homoquinine. 


The presence, in cuprea bark, of a 
peculiar alkaloid greatly resembling 

uinine was announced simultaneously 
(Dec. 1881) by D. Howard and Hodg- 
kin, Paul and Cownley, and G. Whif- 
fen. The first mentioned chemists 
named it homoquinine, Whiffen ultra- 
quinine. Cupreine was also proposed 
asaname. But this very alkaloid had 
been observed by one of Hesse’s col- 
leagues, Mr. J. A. Tod, already a year 
previously, mistaking it first for cin- 
chonidine until June, 1881, when he 
recognized the error. Tod found this 
alkaloid first in a few isolated bales of 
cuprea bark in September, 1880; it was 
not until May, 1881, that its occur- 
rence in the bark became general. In 
many cases, the latter contained of it 
about 0.3%, sometimes as much 0.5 to 
0.6%. ood and Barret afterwards 
announced that they had looked for 
this alkaloid in several hundred sam- 

les of the bark, and could not find it; 

ence they concluded that the other 
authorities had mistaken a peculiar 
compound of Cre ery and quinidine 
for a special alkaloid, and they fur- 





homoquinine is best separated from 
such a mixture by dissolving in di- 
luted sulphuric acid, precipitating the 
bases by ammonia, and at once agi- 
tating with ether which, shortly after- 
wards, separates the homoquinine in 
crystals. These are freed as much as 

ible from the ethereal mother- 
iquid, again dissolved in diluted sul- 
phuric acid, again precipitated with 
ammonia, and shaken out with ether, 
whereupon the base soon separates 
again in crystals. This manipulation 
is repeated if necessary. 

Hesse finds that homoquinine, to 
which he formerly assigned the formu- 
la CisH22N202, has in reality the same 
composition as quinine: C20H2sN2O:. 
From water-washed ether it separates 
in groups of needles belonging to the 
rhombie system or as a sandy powder 
(when the solution is disturbed), or as 
a mass of fine scales. In all these 
cases, it contains from 2 to 24 molecules 
of water of crystallization. On expo- 
sure to air, the crystals gradually efflo- 
resce, though the more compact ones 
always retain at least 10%. Such crys- 
tals may be exposed at once to a tem- 
perature of 100° C., without having to 
risk their melting, as would be the 
case with the crystals of terhydrated 
quinine. The crystals of homoquinine 
melt at near 177° C. 

Homoquinine is more difficultly sol- 
uble in ether than quinine; on evapo- 
rating its ethereal solution, the latter 
does not gelatinize, but crystallize to 
the last drop, provided the ether was 
absolutely free from alcohol. It is 
easily soluble in chloroform, more dif- 
ficultly in benzol, and very little in 
benzin. 

Alcohol dissolves it easily, and, on 
evaporation, leaves it behind in an 
amorphous state. 

Its solution in diluted sulphuric acid 
shows a blue fluorescenee, removed by 
chlorides or other haloid salts. Hydro- 
chloric acid, likewise, removes the 
fluorescence. The solutions are leevo- 
gyre and also give the green thalleio- 
quine reaction. 

With acids it forms neutral and acid 
salts which differ from those of 
quinine only in form and partly by 
greater solubility. In other respects, 
particulary in its behavior to polar- 
ized light, it is identical with qui- 
nine. 


Conversion of Homoquinine into Qui- 
nine. 


One very remarkable observation 
was made by Mr. Hesse, namely, that 
homoquinine could be converted into 
quinine under certain circumstances. 
After a series of trials, Hesse found 
that on precipitating the alkaloid by 








2 C.c. of Solution 
1:1,000. chloride. 


Addition » 4 aa? terric|Followed by 1 drop 


Addition of 1 drop nitrous (or 


conc. sulphuric ac. fum. nitric) acid. 





Carbolic Acid... 
Salicylic Acid .. 


Violet-blue........ 
Bl 
Kairin 


Antipyrin 


Quinine Colorless 








Yellowish-black .. 
Colorless.......... 
fe Se ee eid /Yellowish-brown.. 


ue. 

Light-brown, then dirty/Purple. .......... 
ark-brown. 

Reddish-brown..........|Colorless 


\Colorless.......... 


Dirty brownish-violet. 
Faintly yellowish-brown 
Vark-red, in the cold. 
Orange-red, in the cold. 


Green. 
Colorless. 














Dr. O. SCHWEISSINGER in Arch. d. Pharm. 


ther gave a process for producing such 
a compound of quinine and quinidine. 
It has, however, been proved that cu- 
prea bark contains no quinidine at all; 
consequently Wood and Barret’s the- 
ory has no ground to stand upon. 

All chemists who had asserted the 
existence of homoquinine agreed in 
this, that this alkaloid yields, with sul- 

huric acid, a neutral sulphate rather 

cultly soluble in cold water. Hence 

it will usually raemny smd the sulphate 

of quinine prepared from the bark un- 

less it has been changed or removed 
during the manufacture. 

According to Hesse’s experience, 





soda solution, instead of by ammonia, 
a certain quantity of quinine was pro- 
duced. And by repeated precipitation 
with soda, shaking out with ether, 
and dissolving in diluted sulphuric 
acid, he penile: Be in converting homo- 

uinine entirely into quinine. If 
the ase be warmed with the soda 
solution, the conversion will be has- 
tened very meareny' & f 

[Subsequently to the publication of 
this paper, Messrs. Paul and Cownley 
published a paper in Pharm. Journ. 
[3], xv., 221, in which they reported 
that homoquinine is converted by con- 
tact with certain substances, into qui- 
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nine and some other alkaloid. This 
fact has been confirmed not only by 
further researches of the authors, pub- 
lished in Pharm. Journ. of Nov. 22d, 
1884, but also by Dr. Hesse himself, as 
is stated in the paper of Messrs. Paul 
and Cownley. These chemists also 
showed that homoquinine cannot be 
regarded as a mechanical mixture of 
quinine and the new alkaloid, cupre- 
ine, but must be a distinct chemical 
individual itself.--EKp. A. D.] 


Coating Glass with Mercury.— 
Spread a sheet of tin-foil evenly upon 
a flat stone table and cover it uniform- 
ly to the depth of 4 inch with clean 
mercury. A plate of perfectly clear 
eam is floated on the mercury, care 

eing taken that all bubbles of air are 
excluded. It is then pressed down by 
loading it with enough weights to 
press out all the mercury which re- 
mains fluid. The glassis allowed to re- 
main in this condition for about 
twenty-four hours, when it is raised 
oe upon its edge and allowed to 
remain for some days in that position. 
To silver convex or concave mirrors 
with amalgam requires a mould, 
usually made of plaster of: Paris.— 
Scient. Am. 


To Remove Tarnish and Rust from 
Nickel-plated Ware.—To remove rust 
from nickel-plated ware without re- 
moving the plating, rouge is recom- 
mended, which should be applied with 
chamois skin. A very little oil may 
be used with the rouge, and the parts 
may then be wiped with a siightly oily 
rag. The wiping and polishing must be 
frequently repeated. Or, take equal 
parts of precipitated carbonate of iron 
and prepared chalk, or else take 1 part 
of mercury with chalk and 4 parts of 
prepared chalk, and mix them inti- 
mately. For use, apply a small quan- 
tity with alcohol, and rub with chamois 
leather.—Scient. Am. 


Mending Mortars and Pestles.— 
Melt together equal parts of gutta- 
percha and shellac, in an iron vessel, 
on the sand-bath; apply a thin coat of 
the mass upon the strongly heated 
fractured surface; press forcibly to- 
gether, and allow to cool, giving the 
article _a_ suitable position.—Rund- 
schau (Leitmeritz). 


Black Varnish.—Dissolve 50 paris 
of powdered cypal in 400 parts of oil of 
lavender by the aid of a gentle heat, 
then add 5 parts of lamp-black and 1 
= of powdered indigo.— Scient. 
Am. 


To Remove Rust from Iron Arti- 
cles, Such as Tacks, Nails, ete.— 
Put the articles into a wire-cloth bas- 
ket, dip itin dilute sulphuric acid for 
a very short time, then quickly plunge 


into boiling water, and next into boil- 
ing hot lime-water. Finally throw 
the articles upon a wire-cloth over a 


fire to dry quickly.—Scient. Am. 

When lime-water, saturated in the 
cold, is heated, it becomes opalescent, 
as the lime is much less soluble in hot 
than in cold water. [See last number, 
page 14, Ep. A. D.]. 


Remedy for Warts.—The followin 


is recommended in the Journal de Thé- 


rapeutique: 
WAI oo ss eee 12 parts. 
Carbolic acid, cryst..48 ‘ 
Alcohol.............. Sai 


> is best applied by means of a glass 
rod. 


Syrup of Tolu.—Rother prepares 
first a concentrated glycerite of balsam 
of Tolu, which yields a clear mixture 
when mixed with 15 parts of simple 
pe The glycerite is prepared by 

ently warming 1 part of balsam of 

‘olu with two parts of solution of pot- 
assa and 8 parts of water, until dis- 
solved, then adding 12 parts of glyce- 
rin and concentrating the whole to 6 


parts.—New Idea. 


When this solution is kept for some 
time, a little alcohol may evaporate 
and render it turbid and less active 
owing to the separation of some 
cocaine. In such a case, the addition 
of a few drops of alcohol will immedi- 
ately redissolve the precipitate.— 
Pharm. Post. 


Test for Cyanogen.—Cyanogen may 
be detected by passing a current of va- 
or containing the cyanide in a volati- 
ized or gaseous condition through 
strong solution of soda, and then add- 
ing to the latter some previously neu- 
tralized picric acid, whereby very dee 
red color is immediately produced. 
Vogl has succeeded in finding cyano- 
gen in the smoke of tobacco and in 
illuminating gas, by means of this 
method.—Sitzb. Akad. Miinchen and 
Rundschau. 


Preparation of Pure Egg-Albumen. 
—According to Ruckert, this may be 
obtained by adding an equal volume 
of carbonated water to an aqueous so- 
lution of albumen deprived of the 
membranes (by beating). The copi- 
ous, flocculent precipitate is filtered 
off, and the filtrate dried at 40° C. (104° 
¥.).—Chem. Zeit. 


Blaud’s Pills.—Dr. Adolph Tscheppe 
criticises the formula for Blaud’s hills 
usually followed, viz. : 
Suiphate of Iron....... gr. 240 
Carbonate of Potassium gr. 240 

Make 96 pills. 

While pills madefrom Vallet’s mass 
generally keep well, Blaud’s pills made 
extempore by apothecaries, easily ox- 
idize and become rusty. The prin- 
cipal reason of this is their great po- 
rosity, when prepared in the usual 
manner. The best way to avoid this 
is to rub the crystallized sulphate of 
iron and the carbonate of potassium in 
the mortar without water, until the 
mass begins to become liquid, when a 
little sugar, and afterwards powdered 
gum arabic are added in order to en- 
velop the ferrous carbonate. For the 
quantity above-mentioned 20 to 30 
grains of sugar are sufficient. Without 
the addition of water, the mass is the 
more fluid the more perfectly the iron 
salt (which contains much water of 
crystallization) has been decomposed, 
which is‘accomplished by assiduous 
trituration. Indeed, the mass is too 
liquid to be formed into pills, but it 
acquires the proper consistence in a 
short time, and remains plastic for a 
long while. Such pills remain green. 

The proportion of the ingredients, 
however, is capable of improvement, 
inasmuch as the water of crystalliza- 
tion of the iron salt was evidently not 
taken into consideration when the 

uantities were adjusted. In view of 
the fact that it contains 7 molecules 
of water, and that the carbonate of 
potassium of the market usually con- 


tains between 10 and 13 per cent, the 
— ot pane should be : 
ulphate of Iron.............. gr. 240 


Carbonate of Potassium (87%) gr. 135.5 

Pills prepared with these propor- 
tions, after the method above given, 
will be found enemas gx pharmaceu- 
tically. The excess of alkali being the 
cause of the easy deterioration of the 
pills, no objection can he raised 
against the proposed modification.— 
After Pharm. Rundschau. 


Gelatinized Benzin.—A gelatinous 
mixture containing benzin may be 
obtained as follows : , 

Dissolve 120 parts of white (Castile) 
soap in 180 parts of hot water, add to 
the solution 30 parts of concentrated 
water of ammonia, dilute with water 
to 750 parts, and then add enough 
benzin to make 1,000 parts, and 
shake. In this form, the benzin is 
less volatile than it otherwise would 
be ; besides, the soap and ammonia in- 
crease the detergent and cleansin 
power of the benzin.—After Rund- 
schau. 








Camphor Ice.—T. H. Hazard recom- 
mends the following formula for cam- 
phor ice: 


NOE aa se igic as Heicccs 16 oz. 
Spermaceti.......... 1 
Oil of sweet Almonds 16 fl.oz. 
Glycerin............ $ fl.oz. 
Camphor........... 3. OZ. 


Mix.— Weekly Drug News. 


Bay Rum.—L. H. Thompson gives 
the following: 


Oil OF BBY; ...«05...6 0 1 fl. oz 
Acetic Ether.......... 1 ee 
Oil of Pimenta........ ste 
PECOD OME i0'5's, sho siesccey 6p) 1} gall 
WU ON Fics asics herstinie re 
IRIN, 0.8. corny aie sdvala hie 1 0z 


The borax is first dissolved in water 
and the solution filtered. It issaid by 
the author to give the desired color.— 
Weekly Drug News. 


Tielemann’s Cholera-Drops. 


Wine of Ipecac........ 2 parts. 
Spirit of Peppermint..2 * 
Tincture of Opium and 
Saffron (Tinct. Opii 
crocata, Germ. Ph.).1 “ 
Ethereal Tincture of 
Valerian (Germ. Ph.).4 ‘‘ 


Vigier’s Mouth-wash or Dental 





Mixture. 
Gm. 
Oil of Peppermint, Eng}. 20 | 300 gr. 
“  * Anise, French...... 8 | 120 * 
$6 | $8 SUAPAMIRO. 5:55-6:06 8 | 120 “ 
“ Ceylon Cinna- 

MGM S. «ois Asielcin tne 21, 30" 
OWE Rose ioe scsi enuss LU." 
$6. MA @lOW OSs cctissin-«6 00 4} 60 ‘ 
Tinct. of Ambergris..... 4} 60 “ 

£6 SH Wie aso. 5.07 20 | 300 ‘ 

“«¢ * Cochineal ..... 50 | 750 ‘ 

‘SS! Logwood:<....<<. 4}. 60 ‘“ 

“«  * Orris Root..... 615900" 
Powdered Sugar........ 20 | 800 ‘‘ 
Alcohol, 90%........ 2 litres | 674 fl. oz. 


[Note.—Tincture of ambergrisis 
made by macerating 1 part each of am- 
bergris and musk in 70 parts of Hoff- 
mann’s anodyne. The tincture of va- 
nilla intended by the author is made 
by macerating 1 part of vanilla in 10 
parts of 80% alcohol. Tincturé of cochi- 
neal, logwood, and orris root are made 
from one part of drug and 50 parts of 
60% alcohol. In place of the two first- 
named oils, the best American oil of 
peppermint and Saxony oil of anise 
may be used.—Ep. A. D.] 


Holloway’s Pills. 


THEIR composition is given as fol- 
lows: 


Parts 

Oe Se ey ae arene eee te 200 

FRE UB DD ao, 60.5 cso: 6:00:3,0:0. 0 00 40 

Black Pepper .............. 18 

SEEROND 9.5.5.0 ctais Sleeve, ocese'd Feseia 10 

Sulphate of Sodium........ 10 
Chartreuse. 


1. Yellow Chartreuse may be prepar- 
ed from: 


Parts. 
Oil of Angelica........... 20 
$6166 (CoP oy aco tices 3 
66:06. CRTARIBH. .. sos 35 1 
Ce OO sls. causa. 4000 2 
66: CON OOMIAMEOR vies obec 2 
add: 3 {| eee eer 3 
ELEY MON aes cian 20 ai oii 4 
US ORG BRENY ES. « V's5. Seah 3 
Sugar...... bs Er Be SRO 1,200 
Alcohol, 95%.............. 3,000 
Distilled Water........... 1,800 
Tinct. Saffron............ q. 8 


2. Green Chartreuse is made like the 
above, except that only 900 parts of 
sugar are taken, and enough ie 
solution added to produce a yellowish- 
green tint. 

3. White Chartreuse contains no 
coloring matter, and only 600 parts 
of sugar in 6,000.—J. ProcHAzKa in 
Pharm. Zeit. 
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Titration of Sulphurous Acid and its 
Salts. 


ForMERLY it was assumed that an 
aqueous solution of sulphurous acid, 
could be titrated with litmus exactly 
as the strong mineral acids are; that 
is, that the change of color takes place 
when two molecules of sodium hydrox- 
ide have been added to one molecule 
sulphurous acid. This, however, is not 
the case, as NaHSO:; is neutral to lit- 
mus. Litmus has been recently re- 
placed in many cases by methyl- 
orange, which presents greater 
advantages for titrating carbonates or 
sulphites. The orange cannot, how- 
ever, be employed with organic acids. 

Thomson’s experiments (Chem. 
News, 47, 136) having brought forward 
the important fact that the salts of 
sulphurous acid present have different 
kinds of neutrality towards indicators, 
the author repeated his experiments in 
order to confirm Tnomson’s results; in 
the course of this investigation, the 
author made a series of interesting ex- 
periments on the titration of bisul- 

hites, and of free sulphurous acid. 

e concludes that litmus and phen- 
acetolin should be entirely rejected 
for the titration of sulphurous acid, 
for totally different results are obtained 
according as the change of color is 
taken at a decided blue, or a decided 
red. Methyl-orange, phenolphthalein, 
and rosolic acid, on the contrary, 
are all equally well serviceable; in 
the case of the orange, however, it 
must be noted that one molecule 
SO. is saturated by one molecule 
KHO, and in the case of phenoi- 
phthalein and rosolic acid, by only 
half a molecule, 7. e., one equivalent of 
SO. to one of KHO. A further confir- 
mation of these results was obtained 
by some experiments with sulphites. 

The novelty of the author’s experi- 
ments is the abnormal behavior of lit- 
mus and phenolphthalein.—G. LUNGE, 
Dingl. Pol. J. and J. Chem. Soc. 


Testing Menthol.—Prof. Eykman, 
of Tokio, recommends the following 
method for detecting thymol in men- 
thol. 

Dissolve a little of the suspected 
menthol in 1 C.c. of glacial acetic acid, 
and add 5 to 6 drops of concentrated 
sulphuric acid. On now adding one 
drop of nitric acid [at first a greenish, 
then—Eb. A. D.] a fine blue color will 
make its apponrenne (if thymol was 
present) in the lower part of the test- 
tube, which will spread throughout the 
contents of the latter on shaking. If 
only a smallamount of thymol is pres- 
ent, the color will be dichroic, red by 
transmitted, and blue by refiected 
light. If phenol is present, a pure vi- 
olet color only is produced. Salicylic 
acid, camphol, and borneol yield no 
color reaction under these circum- 
stances.—Pharm. Zeit. 


Cement which resists Heat and 
Acids. 

Tuts cement consists of a 100 parts 
of sulphur, 2 parts of tallow, 2 parts 
of rosin, and a certain quantity of 
finely powdered and sieved glass. 
The sulphur, tallow, and rosin are 
melted together, until the mass has 
acquired a syrupy consistence with a 
brown color ; enough powdered glass 
is then added, until the mass forms a 
soft dough. The articles to be cement- 
ed must first be warmed and the ce- 
ment must be also applied warm.— 
Chem. Zeit. 


Salicylate of Sodium has had excel- 
lent results for the employment of 
gramme (15 grain) doses of the salt, 
given in lemon juice, in a case of 
obstinate malarial fever of quotidian 
type, after failure in the use of arsenic 
and cinchona salts in large doses. 
One daily dose was administered 
about an hour before the Ago sm 
was expected.—Allgem. Med. Central- 
Zeit. 





Testing Red Wine for Red Aniline 
Colors. 


So long as the ordinary fuchsin 
(hydrochlorate of rosanilin) was 
alone employed as coloring matter for 
the purpose of imitating genuine red 
wines, the process of Falieres was 
sufficient to recognize the sophistica- 
tion. This consists in shaking 100 
C.c. of the wine with ether both be- 
fore and after supersaturation with 
ammonia. The ethereal liquid, when 
evaporated ina porcelain capsule with 
a slight excess of acetic acid and some 
fibres of uncolored silk, should not 
impart a crimson or violet color to the 
latter. 

This process has also been adopted 
as one of the tests for the purity of 
red wine in the U. 8. Pharmacopeeia. 

C. H. Wolff has lately pointed out 
that this process is entirely useless in 
the case of red wines which have been 
colored with the so-called acid fuch- 
sin or fuchsin S (sodium rosanilin- 
sulphonate), as this coloring matter, 
when shaken with ether either in acid 
or in alkaline solution is insoluble 
therein. R. Kayer was the first (1881) 
who drew attention to the use of this 
coloring matter, as being more 
uniform in composition and having a 
much more natural wine-color. 

‘‘Fuchsin S” is not precipitated by 
basic acetate of lead; the solution, 
acidulated with acetic acid and shaken 
with amylic alcohol, yields to the 
latter a red color, which when ex- 
amined (in this solution) by the 
spectroscope, is found to give the 
absorption spectrum of fuchsin. — 
Pharm. Centrath. 


The Manufacture of Oxygen. 


THE production of oxygen direct 
from the air has long been aimed at 
by chemists. It would appear, from 
a communication made to La Na- 
ture by Messrs. Brinfréres, that this 
purpose has been successfully accom- 
plished. They have erected a plant 
which produces 100 cubic meters per 
day—a quantity which is far beyond 
merely laboratory experiments. Their 
process is based on the property pos- 
sessed by caustic barytes of absorbing 
oxygen. A series of retorts is fixed in 
a furnace, and caustic barytes is in- 
serted in each retort. A force-pump 
and a suction-pump are connected 
with each retort, and at a temperature 
of between 500° to 600° C. air is pumped 
into the retorts. The air has previous- 
ly been in a chamber containing lime 
and caustic soda to free it from car- 
bonic acid gas. At the temperature 
named the barytes absorbs oxygen. 
At about 800° the resulting peroxide is 
deoxidized, and, by means of the suc- 
tion-pump, the oxygen is drawn off. 
By this coe a perfectly pure gas 
can be obtained in unlimited quanti- 
ties. The oxidation and deoxidation 
of the barytes can be repeated indefi- 
nitely. 

Of course it produces nitrogen as 
wellas oxygen, and the authors believe 
the manufacture of ammonia by direct 
combination with hydrogen will be 
possible. The applications of oxygen 
are likely to be very numerous. The 
authors think it will be found superior 
to carbonic acid gas in aérated bever- 
ages. For all antiseptic purposes oxy- 
gen is of great value, and it is likel 
to be extensively employed in metal- 
lurgical processes, as in its medium 
elevated temperatures are more readi- 
ly obtained than in the atmosphere.— 
Chem. and Drugg. 


A New Alcoholic Ferment. 


At Busalla, in the north of Italy, 
there is a small brewery which has 
gained a considerable reputation for 
its beers brewed on the low fermenta- 
tion system. Last season these beers 
were very inferior, and without an 
apparent reason. A local chemist, M. 


Mendes, was called to investigate the 
matter, and the result of his researches - 
was the discovery of what is believed 
to be a new form of ferment. Among 
the cells of ordinary Saccharomyces 
cerevisiz were some of Saccharomyces 
Pastorianus, and some other cells very 
much smaller in size. These latter 
were isolated and cultivated by them- 
selves, and were then found to be al- 
most spherical in shape, and from 54, to 
s¢s Of a millimeter in diameter. The 
shape, size, and general appearance 
of the cells of this ferment were found 
to be very constant, and they very 
closely resembled those represented on 
the right hand of the Plate iii. in Pas- 
teur’s ‘‘ Etudes de Ja Biére.” So far 
there would be nothing very remark- 
able in the identification of a new form 
of ferment, but M. Mendes, by some 
carefully conducted experiments, has 
proved that this ferment is altogether 
without action on cane-sugar. It is 
generally admitted that ordinary yeast 
is not capable of directing fermenting 
cane-sugar, but that it first exerts an 
inversive action on cane-sugar, and, 
after thisinversion, fermentation takes 
place. Now the peculiarity of the new 
ferment discovered by vA Mendes is 
not that it will not ferment cane-sugar, 
but that it will not invert it. Experi- 
ments were made with this new fer- 
ment on impure cane-sugar solutions, 
and the result was said to be that the 
glucose and invert sugar was ferment- 
ed by it, but the cane-sugar was left 
untouched. The practical importance 
of this discovery tosugar-refiners must, 
therefore, be very great, and it is at the 
same time of very considerable inter- 
est to brewers. We propose to refer to it 
in greater detail on a future occasion. 
—Scient. Amer. 


Blackberry Leaves vs. Tea Leaves. 


AccorRDING to Dr. Otto Kunze (in 
Zeitsch. f. landwirthsch. Gewerbe, 1884, 
No. 15, 115) young blackberry 
leaves have exactly the same taste as 
genuine, good, Chinese tea leaves. 
Regarding the Seger theine, the 
author thinks that it plays only a 
neutral or indifferent part so far as 
the effects of the use of tea is con- 
cerned. [This supposition is, of course, 
directly opposed to the views held by 
all authorities.] The author, there- 
fore, recommends blackberry leaves 
as a perfect substitute for genuine 
tea. 

Note.—This having been publicly 
arnounced, it will be advisable to be 
on the lookout for the sophistication. 
—-Ep. A. D. 


Cork Bricks. 


ACCORDING to Annales industrielles, 
cork bricks, which are now being 
employed for various purposes, such 
as for coating steam boilers and ice 
cellars, and for many other purposes, 
are thus made: The cork is freed from 
woody particles and other impurities 
by a winnowing process; the wind 
from the ventilator throws the cork 
into a second machine, where it is cut 
to pieces, and is thence drawn up in 
buckets and ejected into a mill, where 
it is ground to an impalpable powder, 
which is then kneaded up with a suit- 
able cement, and pressed into bricks. 
The cork bricks are first dried in the 
air. and afterwards by means of arti- 
ficial heat. They are hard, and not 
liable to decomposition, and keep off 
moisture, heat, cold, and sound. — 
Chem. and Drug. 


Nitrate of Sodium has been found 
by Dr. Lubinski to be a useful substi- 
tute for nitro-glycerin in disease of the 
aortic valves attended with want of 
blood in the brain or with angina pec- 
toris. He gives a grain dissolved ina 
teaspoonful of water, four times daily. 
The salt is extremely liable to decompo- 
sition, and hence its frequent failure 
to produce good results. 
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**Heliotrope.” 


Parts. 
Heliotropin............... 50 
Oil of Neroli ............ 1 
Tinct. of Musk ........... 10 
CULT 1c [ee ey eR 5,000 


Note.—Heliotropin is an artificial 
substance prepared from pepper, other- 
wise known as piperonal, and has the 
odor of heliotrope. 


*“Ague Remedy.” 


Mr. C. 8. HALLBERG recommends 
the following formula for the prepa- 
ration of a ‘ en ” ague remedy: 


Tr. HUGHIVDL.... ...:.- 3 2 
‘* Serpentariz........ £34 
jae Oc er £35 
SS MRAP RED i ssn fos 5.5555: £35 
‘“* Nucis Vom......... £3 2 
Quininze Balpas. ots. gr. 60 
Extr. Glycyrrh., q.s. ad £3 16 


An Agreeable Quinine M ixture for 


Children. 
Quinine Sulph......... gr. 11 
Acid Tanne, 64.5: 0-65 64 gr. 20 
Tr. Opii Camph...... fl. 3 4 
Tr. Cinchonez........ fl.3 4 
Spir. Lavandule Co....3 3 
BY TUDY, 3 50:5-5.01 q.s.adfl.3 4 


M. Shake before using. Dose ac- 
cording to quantity of quinine intend- 
ed to be given—average about one 
teaspoonful. The quinine and tannic 
acid must be well triturated together 
to obtain a handsome-looking mixture. 
—After Canada Lance. 


Vienna Stomach Bitters. 


Passafraks.:.. 2... 
Chamomile.............. 100 
ME ee Pls AS ds 100 
OTS Ce 25 
OOriamder.... 5.5... 6). 10 
OES SS Re ren Geren eee 10 
Nux vomica............. 20 
Red Wine....... Be eee 4,000 
Digest [for two weeks]; then add 
a. ree 150 


—Rundschau (Leitmeritz). 


The Strength of Aqueous Sulphur- 
ous Acid. 


THE last U. S. Pharm. requires that 
aqueous sulphurous acid should have 
the spec. grav. 1,022 at 15° C. and 
should contain 4% of the gas, while 
the pharm. oi 1870 required about 
double of this strength. Some doubt 
having arisen about the object the re- 
visers had in view when making the 
change, and several criticisms of the 
alteration having appeared in public, 
Mr. Car] Riebe of Chicago investigated 
the subject, and reported the results 
at the last meeting of the Michigan 
Pharm. Association... At the close of 
his paper he sums up his results as 
follows: 

1. Water will not, at a medium 
temperature (of about 17.5° C. equal 
63° to 64° F.) retain more than 9 per 
cent of sulphurous acid gas. 

2. The solution can be brought to 
the strength of 8 per cent by follow- 
the process of the U.S. Ph. of 1870, 
but it will after a short time come 
down to 7 per cent. 

3. The strength best suited for phar- 
maceutical and technical purposes is 
6.5 per cent, or sp. gr. 1.084, since it 
will keep for a long time by following 
the directions laid down in the Pharm. 
of 1870, for preservation, and can be 
shipped without any risk of loss. 

4. Sulphuric acid will always be 
present, though in so small an amount 
that it will not interfere with the 
medicinal value of the preparation. 
By adding some barium sulphite, and 
macerating for a day or two, the sul- 
phuric acid of an old sample can be 
removed.—The Druggist. 





QUERIES & ANSWERS. 


Queries for which answers are desired, 
must be received by the 5th of the 
month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer. Unless special instruc- 
tions to the contrary accompany the 
5 the initials of the correspon- 

ent will be quoted at the head of 
each answer. 

When asking for information respect- 
ing an unusual or proprietary com- 
pound, always accompany the query 
with all the information you may 
possess respecting it, and, when vt 
can conveniently be done, send a 
specimen of the label. 





—- — 


No. 1,407.—Black Color for Fats 


(M.). 

Probably the best method for 
imparting a black color to _ fats 
such as stearin, lard, and even mineral 
fats like paraffin, ceresin, etc., is one 
lately recommended in the Chemiker 
Zeitung (1884, 468). This consists in 
heating the fat with one-quarter or 
one-fifth of its weight of fine-cut 
oriental cashew nuts (from Anacar- 
dium orientale), by means of super- 
heated steam, or in an oil-bath, to a 
temperature of between 100 and 220° 
C. [we think the former figure should 
read 200.—Eb. A. D.] 

The mass is then allowed to cool to 
between 100° and 90° C. and strained. 
The required temperature varies ac- 
cording to the substance; in the case 
of paraffin, ceresin, and stearin, it 
should not exceed 220° [the original 


again says: 100° to 220°]; in the 
case of wax 120°; and with 


resin, 150°. The proportion of color- 
ing matter may be varied, and also 
the temperature, whereby different 
tints of color may be produced 
(bluish-black to deep-black). Oc- 
cidental cashew nuts (from Anacar- 
dium occidentale) may also be used 
according to Perrutz (in Der Seifen- 
fabrikant). In place of the nuts, the 
extracts prepared from them may be 
used, but they must be preserved so 
as not to be exposed to light. The 
best effect is said to be produced by 
freshly dried cashew nuts. 


No. 1,408.—The Purity of Cod-Liver 
Oil (M.S. W.). 

On page 217 of our last volume we 
gave an abstract of a recent investiga- 
tion by Kremel, who examined the 
different tests proposed for ascertain- 
ing the purity of cod-liver oil, and 
who proposed a new test, which is as 
follows: 

Ten to fifteen drops of the oil are 
poured on a watch-glass, and two or 
three drops of fuming nitric acid 
(spec. gr. 1,500) are slowly allowed to 
run in at the side. Genuine cod-liver 
oil then turns red at the point of con- 
tact. When afterwards stirred with a 
glass ro1it becomes fiery rose-red, soon 
passing into pure lemon-yellow. ; 

This test is chiefly useful to distin- 
guish genuine cod-liver oil from other 
oils, which are often substituted for it 
in some countries. For instance, coal- 
fish oil (from Gadus Carbonarius), 
when treated in the same manner, 
turns intensely blue at the poirt of 
contacs; when stirred, it becomes 
brown and remains so for two or three 
hours, when it finally passes likewise 
into a more or less pure yellow. Japan- 
ese cod-liver oil behaves like the pre- 
celing, except that red streaks are 
sometimes observed along with the 
blue ones, on the addition of nitric 
acid. All the preceding oils also yield 
the well-krown color for biliary acids, 
by means of sulphuric acid. Seal oil, 
treated as above stated, at first shows 
no change of color, and becomes brown 
only after some time. As this oil is 
not a liver oil, it cannot give the reac- 
tions for biliary acids. 


T 
| 
| 
| 





No. 1,409.—Antipyrin (Dr. 0.). 
This new antipyretic remedy—of 


| which we have given various informa- 


tion in our last issues—has been used 


| to some extent hypodermically, but 


the majority of observers report that 
its use, in this form, is frequently 
accompanied by very annoying local 


| inflammation and sores. It will, there- 


fore, be advisable to administer it only 
internally. 


No. 1,410.—Chlorate of Potassium 
(Subseriber). 

The most recent exposition of our 
knowledge of the physiological effects 
(including therapeutics and toxicol- 
ogy) of chlorate of potassium will be 
found, in a condensed form, in the 
latest editions of the U. S. and National 
Dispensatories, and in the recent edi- 
tions of Bartholow’s and H. C. Wood’s 
‘‘Handbooks of Therapeutics.” <A 
comprehensive work on the subjectis: 
Mering, J., ‘‘ Daschlorsaure Kali, seine 
physiologischen, toxischen und thera- 
peutischen Wirkungen,” Berlin, 1885, 
dvo (III., 142 pp.). 


No. 1,411.—Nitroglycerin (Dayton). 

The best work on the manufacture 
of nitroglycerin ard explosive com- 
pounds cortaining the same, so far as 
we know, is: Eissler (W.), ‘‘ The 
modern high Explosives, Nitrogly- 
cerin, Dynamite, ete.” (Illust.) 8vo, 
New York, 1884. 

It will neither pay you, nor will it 
be safe for you personally—letting 
alone the question of invalidating 
your insurance—to prepare the small 
amount required for making a 5% or 1% 
alcoholic solution for medicinal pur- 
poses. The best way for you will be 
to make an arrangement with some 
reliable manufacturer to prepare the 
solution at his works and to ship it to 
you in its diluted state. 


No. 1,412.—Color Test for Atropine 
J 


Gerrard proposed the following test: 
Add to a very small quantity, say 4 
to 1 milligratame, of the suspected 
alkaloid or the alkaloidal substance 
obtained from complex mixtures, 2 
cubic centimeters ot a 5% solution of 
corrosive sublimate in 50% alcohol, 
and warm very gently. If atropine 
was present, a red (or yellowish-red) 
precipitate will be produced. Hyos- 
cyamine might under ceriain condi- 
tions be mistaken for atropine, while 
this test is applied, but from the fol- 
lowing it will be seen that they may 
be clearly distinguished. If 1 milli- 
gramme of hyoscyamine is treated 
with 2 C.c. of the above reagent, the 
red precipitate does not make its 
appearance, either immediately on 
warming, or after standing for hours. 
But, if oniy one to two drops of the 
reagent are added to the hyoscyamine, 
a short warming produces the same 
red precipitate as in the case with 
atropine. Gerrard's test is, of course, 
useless when inorganic alkalies are 
present, since they produce the same 
kind of precipitate. And finally it 
should be stated that the above reac- 
tion occurs only in solution of the alka- 
loids themselves, and not in that of 
their salts. 


No. 1,413.—To clean Vessels which 
have contained Petroleum (U.) 

Casks, glass vessels, cans, and other 
receptacles which have contained 
petroleum, are best cleaned by means 
of quicklime. Casks are best clean- 
ed, according to Lerch, by filling them 
full of water, and then putting in each 
one pound of quicklime. The latter 
becomes rapidly hydrated (slaked), 
the mixture is frequently stirred, and 
the walls of the cask (if the head is 
out) rubbed with the mixture. Any 
adhering petroleum will then easily 
detach itself from the sides, and the 
odor will gradually diminish. Glass 
vessels are cleaned by pouring into 
them 2 to 4 oz. of thin milk of lime, 
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and shaking well for about 10 minutes. 
The outer surface of the vessel is like- 
wise rubbed off with a rag dipped into 
the milk of lime. Obstinately adher- 
ing crusts, inside of the vessel, are 
removed by adding pebbles or other 
similar ma‘eria! before shaking with 
the lime-water.—Indust. Bl. 


No. 1,414.—Peppermint (C. A. D.). 

Your inquiry could not be answered 
by us at once, because we endeavored 
to obtain some information on that 
subject ourselves, for your benefit. 
We find, however, that a secondary 
channel is not satisfactory. Our 
advice to a is to apply with your 
request to Mr. W. T. Thiselton Dyer, 
F.R.S., ete., Assistant Director of the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, in order to en- 
sure getting the true variety. For 
the commercial aspect of the question 
we refer you to Burroughs, Welcome 
& Co., Snowhill, London, who would 
no doubt be able to furnish you both 
the information and the article. 

ens the manufacture of pip- 
menthol, we can only say that the 
maker, Mr. Albert M. Todd, of Not- 
towa, Mich., an extensive grower of 
peppermint and distiller of peppermint 
oil, has never given his process to the 
public, and we are therefore unable'to 
answer. But we presume that by a 
judicious reduction of temperature 
and other means employed in the case 
of other essential oils containing 
stearoptens, the peppermint camphor 
(menthol) is separated without much 
difficulty. 

The Japanese plant you may be able 
to obtain through the agency of some 
special correspondent in Japan. Pos- 
sibly you might interest the State 
Department at Washington in the 
matter, and specimens might be asked 
for officially, for your benefit (and at 

our expense of expressage, very like- 
y). This has been repeatedly done 
for the purpose of fostering home 
enterprise. 


No. 1,415.—Florida Water (T. S. 


a 

Lanman and Kemp’s Florida Water 
is prepared by a process only known 
to the manufacturers, and it is out of 
our power to give you the formula. 

A formula on our files is as follows: 


Oil of Lavender....... 4 fl. oz. 
« “ Bergamot....... eda 
dee ea 2 fi. dr. 
gag. | lees 
a att 


Grain Musk 4 grains. 
Deodorized Alcohol... 1 gallon. 
Tincture of Tonka.... enough 

to cm 


Macerate for fifteen days, and filter. 


No. 1,416.—Mixing Machine (Que- 
ry). 

A very superior mixing machine, 
which will probably suit your purposes 
best, is that made by the Hunter Sifter 
Manufacturing Co. You will find an 
illustration of this on page 52 (adv.) of 
our last December number. 


No. 1,417.—Chemistry of the Lacto- 
phosphates (H. §8.). 

The solution of tribasic phosphate of 
calcium in any acid capable of dis- 
solving it, brings about the formation 
of a soluble calcium salt with which 
the whole of the new acid is combined. 
The calcium requisite for this is ab- 
stracted from the tribasic phosphate, 
and this is thereby converted into an 
acid salt, thus: 


Cas2PO, + 4HC:H;0; = 


Tribasic Lactic 
calcium acid. 
phosphate. 


= 2Ca (C;H;0:). + CaH.2POk. 


Calcium lactate. Acid calcium 

phosphate. 

The acid phosphate of calcium is 
soluble in water, so is the lactate; 
hence the mixture is rendered clear. 
The same reaction takes place with 
hydrochloric, nitric, and other acids 








open of forming soluble salts with 
calcium. From such a solution, am- 
monia precipitates the whole of the 
calcium’.and phosphoric acid in the 
form of tribasic phosphate, as it was 
originally; the ammonia acts merely 
by combining with the foreign acid 
that had been added: 

2Ca’'C:Hs0s)2 + CaHs2PO. + 


Calcium lactate. Acid calcium 
phosphate. 


+ 4NH.HO = 4NH.C:H;0; + 4020 + 


Ammonia. Ammonium lac- Water. 
tate. 
+ Cas2PQO,. 
Tribasic calcium 
phosphate. 


The above explanation, applied to 
the formula of the U. 8. Ph. for Sy- 
rupus Calcii Lactophosphatis, shows 
that the phosphate of calcium passes 
through both of the above reactions, 
only that hydrochloric acid is used in 
the first operation instead of lactic. 
When the freshly precipitated phos- 
phate is now treated with the lactic 
acid, the first of the above reactions 
takes place. Twenty-two parts of tri- 
basic phosphate of calcium require, 
theoretically, 33.97 parts of lactic acid 
containing 75% of pureacid. But when 
the formula was tried, in the Commit- 
tee on Revision, it was found that 33 
parts of the commercial acid were al- 
ways sufficient to produce solution, the 
acid being a little over 75%. 

A soluble, solid lactophosphate of 
calcium results, if the clear liquid re- 
sulting after the solution of the phos- 
phate in lactic acid is evaporated to 
dryness. 


No. 1,418.—Sassafras (L. L. L.). 

Sassafras (root) bark contains no al- 
kaloid. At least, Reinsch and others 
who have examined it have failed to 
find any. It contains a volatile oil, 
tannin, a peculiar substance produced 
from the latter by age and exposure 
to air, named sassafrid, starch, resin, 
waxy matter, gum (mucilaginous mat- 
ter), and coloring matter. 


No.1,419.—Mentholine Cones (C. & 
Co.). 

There are various qualities of ‘‘ men- 
tholine” cones sold in the market. 
We do not approve of the custom of 
diluting the menthol with inert sub- 
stances, and much prefer that made 
with pure menthol itself. All that is 
necessary, we believe, is to press this 
substance into the requisite form. It 
is altogether wrong to combine non- 
volatile substances with the menthol, 
as has been several times recom- 
mended, and is said to be practised, 
because these substances will leave a 
zreasy or shining mark on the fore- 

ead. The only thing that might pos- 
sibly be mixed with menthoi and com- 
pressed with it, is camphor, but we 
doubt whether such a mixture would 
become a favorite with the public. 


No. 1,420.—Baking Powder (B. F. 


a 

It is not possible for us to give you 
the composition of all the baking pow- 
ders in the market. A few can be 
quoted here: 


1. Horsford’s Baking Powder 


consists of two separate powders, one 
being pure bicarbonate of sodium, the 
other of acid phosphate of calcium and 
magnesium. This latter is prepared 
by decomposing bone-ash with sul- 
phuric acid, evaporating the strained 
solution to a syrupy consistence, mix- 
ing with starch-flour, and drying. Ac- 
cording to the quantity of starch pres- 
ent, 3 to 34 parts of the acid powder 
are to be used for every 1 part of the 
alkali. To obtain as great a nutritive 
power as possible, Liebig (Dingl. Pol. 
Journ., 191, 160) recommended to use 
bicarbonate of sodium and chloride of 
potassium. According to the investi- 
gations of Liebig, 50 kilos of flour _re- 
quire 1,338 Gm. of the acid powder, 
and 841 Gm. of the alkaline powder, 





consisting of 446 Gm. of bicarbonate 
of sodium and 395 Gm. of chloride of 
potassium. These proportions are al- 
most exactly in round numbers: 


J ees 1,000 parts. 
es 


Alkaline Powder. . 
the latter consisting of: 
Bicarbonate of So- 


i ts 


“sé 


ec 


2. Ordinary Baking Powder. 
Bicarbonate of So- 


ss ee 3 parts. 
Bitartrate of Potas- 
RA Set, Bir ere 
Rice Flour........ eps 
3. Another. 
Bicarbonate of So- 
RORSNID Go 3) toes 35-92 4 parts 
Tartaric Acid...... are 
4. Another. 
Bicarbonate of So- 
MERITS ssid ete osisios 4 parts 
Tartaric Acid...... i 
Indian Corn-fiour.. BB. # 


No. 1,421.—Warren’s Styptic (E. M. 


42 
This is the formula: 


Acid. Sulphur. .........<. £35 
Gl, Terepmeen. «65 sexs 56 £32 
LALA LR IRN FORE Fi £32 


Add the oil of turpentine gradually 
to the acid, shaking continually until 
the violent action is over; then add 
the alcohol in the same manner. 


No. 1,422.—Emulsion of Turpentine 
G:.4.. BS: 

Oil of turpentine does not form a 
true emulsion. Yet it may be made 
into a so-called pseudo-emulsion, re- 
maining homogeneous for some time, 
in the following manner: 

Pour all the oil of turpentine ordered 
in the prescription into the vial (which 
should be dry), and shake it about so 
as to wet the whole interior of the vial; 
then add powdered gum arabic, in the ° 
proportion of 30 grains for every 2 fl. 
drachms of oil, and shake. This will 
produce a oe milky mixture 
of the acacia and oil. To thismay now 
at once be added syrup, aromatic wa- 
ters, elixirs, fluid extracts, etc., when a 
homogeneous mixture will result on 
shaking. The more viscid the liquid 
is, the Saar will the oil remain sus- 
pended. Before use, of course, it is al- 
vane necessary to shake the bottle 
well. 


No. 1,423.—Townsend’s Pills (Cor- 
resp.). 

The formula is the following. They 
have been in considerable use among 
physicians of our acquaintance: 


Massa Hydrarg. ...... gr. 20 
COMADOIAR .. 0.6. 28%. ‘* 20 
RRR. AROOR ....6 5 osc ** 0 
Zingiberis pulv........ “20 
Ol. Menth. pip......... gtt. 3 


M. Fiant pilule xvi. 


No. 1,424.—Cologne. 

A correspondent sends us the follow- 
ing formula, which has been given to 
him by a friend: 


Oil of Bergamot...... oz. 3 
oS SS BOON: 2) ated drch. 1 
“ “ Orange (Bitter) ‘“ 1 
“¢  Lav’nder (Flow- 
cs) ee ee Re eer AS | 
“¢ ** Rosemary (Chi- 
ERE Se irae 4 
66 OE MOTOR. ks Jali 3% = + 
“¢ ** Cinnamon (Cey- 
Ma: kaos " + 
MS, EES oS vals cirert | 
S| SS ORES ics at *: wee 
‘¢ « Bitter Almonds ‘‘ + 
Tinct. of Musk........ oz. 2 
Essence of Jasmine... ‘‘ 2 
“s ‘‘ Millefleurs “ 2 
Alcohol, deodorized..gall. 2 
Distilled Water ...... + 
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No. 1,425.—Colors for Show Bottles 
(Wilmington). 
Blue.—1. Sulphate of Copper.4 av. oz. 


Sulphuric Acid..... 1 fi. oz. 
WVBR 5 6o's Soins «ss '..2 pints. 
2. Sulphate of Copper.2 av. oz. 
SS SS pe gee 2 av. 0z 
Sulphuric Acid..... 1 fl. oz. 
NVPUOR. <5. soos ns.0'6 3.6 2 pints. 
Red.—1. Carmine........... +to1ldrm. 
Water of Ammonia. q. s. 
DVBUER 26% 5.6 b's, sain pints. 

2. Tincture of Chloride 
BROW aio seesscs drm. 

Sulphocyanide of Po- 

tassium (or Ammo- 
i ae 5 grains. 
WENO 55.05 54529 0:8 Fs 0:00 2 pints. 


Pink.—Salicylate of Sodium. .2 grains. 
Tinct. of Chloride of 


MONIT 5s onic te vinwss sic q. 8. 
Hydrochloric Acid....  q. 8. 
SP ea 2 pints. 


Dissolve the Saticylate of Sodium in 
the water and add, cautiously, Tinc- 
ture of Iron insingle drops until the 
proper tint has beenrealized. Hydro- 
chloric Acid may be used carefully (in 
drops) to render the tint paler. Should 
too much acid have been added, re- 
store the tint by the addition of Ammo- 
nia. It willnow be much paler than at 
first. 

Yellow.—1. Picric Acid ....100 grains. 


Water.......... 2 pints. 
2. Chromate of Po- 
tassium....... q. 8. 
Water.......... 2 pints. 


Dissolve enough to obtain the desired 
tint. 

N. B.—To prevent the liquids from 
freezing, about 20 or 25% of Alcohol 
should be substituted for an equal 
amount of water. 


No. 1,426.—Packing for Drainage 
Tubes (H. W. M.) 

The sample of powder you sent us, 
which you say is a portion of that in 
which rubber drainage tubes have 
been packed, is simply powdered talc, 
soap-stone (or native Magnesium Sili- 
cate). As you correctly surmise, it is 
used with the object of keeping the 
tubes pliable and soft, and besides, to 
prevent them from sticking together. 


No. 1,427.—Magendie’s Iodine Solu- 
tion (T.). 

This consists of: 

LLC: Rs A ee 2 grains. 

Iodide of Potassium. ..4 drachms. 

Peppermint Water... .6 fl. oz. 

There is alsoa so-called ‘‘ Magendie’s 
Tincture of Strychnine,” which is a 
solution of 3 grains of strychnine in 1 
fluid ounce of alcohol. It will hardly 
be necessary for us to mention that 
Magendie’s Solution of Morphine is a 
solution of 16 grains of Sulphate of 
Morphine in 1 fluid ounce of water. 


No. 1,428.—Glycerin Honey (M. §.). 
Glycerin Honey or Solidified Gly- 
cerin may be thus prepared:- 


Transparent Soap.... 3 oz. 
WUE eis. sos s-40)0 86 6 oz. 
Glycerin............ 12 oz. 
Oi. of Bergamot..... 20 drops. 
wer WRIOVER. «5.5: mS 

‘« “ Mirbane...... By 


Cut the soap into shavings and dis- 
solve it in an evaporating dish with 
water; when dissolved, add the gly- 
cerin previously warmed, and boil for 
one hour, or until the liquid has been 
reduced to the measure of 1 pint. 
When nearly cool, add the essential 
oils and pour into a shallow tin or into 
the box specially designed for it.— 
Note: Any good commercial transpar- 
ent soap may be used, provided it be 
hard and clear. This glycerin honey 
can be put up nicely in glass, or even 
in paper boxes, It cannot well be run 





into moulds. The perfume may be 
modified according to fancy. 


No.1,429.—Diamond Cement (W.S.). 


ISINIMIAGA), «3... oj. ces scese 2 parts. 
BT Ce 1 part. 
AIOCOHOE.:. 6.0 3668558 3 parts. 


Ammoni’e (clear tears) 1 part. 
Dilute Alcohol (50%)...q. 8. 
WALCR os aisiciste ao 0% en q. S. 

Break the isinglass in fragments 
and soak them in water until it is 
softened; then add enough dilute al- 
cohol to just cover it, and dissolve it 
with a gentle heat. Dissolve the mastic 
in the alcohol, add this solution to the 
former, and then stir in the ammoniac 
previously rubbed to a thick milk, 
with a little water. Pour the product 
into small, wide-mouthed vials. When 
wanted for use, set one of these in 
warm water until the contents become 
perfectly fluid. 


No. 1,480.—Ethereal Iodine Vapor 


s): 
The following formula was given in 
the British Medical Journal some 


years ago: : 
LCL a 3 grains. 


IA) a eee 2 drachms. 


Alcohol...............38 drachms. 
Ten minims of this are to be dropped 
on the respirator for dry inhalation. 


No. 1,431.—Tincture of Podophyllin 
(Etw.). 

There are several formule on rec- 
ord. Martindale, in his Extra Phar- 


/ macopeeia, mentions the following: 


1. Dobell’s Tincture of Podophyllin. 


Podophyllin............ 1 grain. 
Tincture of Ginger..... 1 drachm. 
Alcohol to make........ 1 ounce. 
Dose: A teaspoonful in water at 


bed-time, every night or every 2d, 3d, 
or 4th night, as required. This is re- 
ported to act more satisfactorily than 


* podophyllin in pills. 


2. Ringer gives the following: 


Podophyllin........ 1 grain. 
Alcohol............. 1 drachm. 
Dose: 2 to 4 drops in tea or coffee 
taken night and morning, are useful 
in sick headache and_biliousness, 
where the bowels and liver are slug- 
gish, in worried and_ overworked 
patients, and in chronic diarrhoea with 
cutting pains and high-colored stools. 

The taste is acrid and disagreeable. 


3. Ammoniated Tincture of Podo- 


phyllin. 
Podophyllin.......... 1 grain. 
Aromatic Spirit of Am- 
110 1: eg ee ae 1 drachm. 


Dose: 2 to 6 minims as an altera- 
tive, 10 to 20 minims as a purgative 
and cholagogue, taken in a wineglass- 
ful of water or milk. Good podophyl- 
lin will dissolve perfectly in the spirit. 
This tincture has the advantage that 
it can be mixed with water, without 
causing the resin to separate. The 
vehicle also acts as a_ corrective 
(Martindale). 


No. 1,432.—Assay of Dover’s Pow- 
der (H. H. §.). 

This correspondent asks us to sug- 

est a modus operandi for determining, 
in the officinal Dover’s powder, the 
percentage of morphine and emetine, 
and to identify the meconic acid and 
narcotine. 

Dragendorff (in his ‘‘Chemische 
Werthbestimmung einiger starkwir- 
kenden Drogen,” 8vo, St. Petersburg, 
1874) recommends to first exhaust the 
powder with 85% alcohol. This re- 
moves the alkaloids and leaves behind 
extractive matter, inorganic sub- 
stances (if present) and milk-sugar. 
The further operation may be carried 


| on as follows: The alcoholic solution 

is evaporated at a very gentle heat to 
| a syrupy consistence, and the residue 
| treated with water acidulated with 
sulphuric acid. The cold aqueous 
| solution, which should not be too 
dilute and have a distinctly acid reac- 
tion, is now shaken energetically and 
frequently with freshly rectified petro- 
leum-ether (boiling below 60° C.). 
This removes none of the alkaloids 
contained in the residue, but it takes 
away certain other substances (color- 
ing matter, etc.), which would con- 
taminate the subsequent products. 
When repeated treatment with petro- 
leum-ether ceases to remove anything 
further, the aqueous liquid remaining 
is rendered alkaline with ammonia 
and again shaken repeatedly with 
petroleum-ether. This treatment re- 
moves almost the whole. of the eme- 
tine, ——_ it is scarcely possible to 
separate this alkaloid completely and 
absolutely from the others. Narcotine 
is not removed (or at most only in 
traces) by this treatment. The aque- 
ous liquid, still kept alkaline, is now 
shaken with benzin, which extracts 
any remaining traces of emetine to- 
gether with the narcotine, and leaves 
the morphine behind. The residuary, 
aqueous, alkaline liquid is pore 4 
shaken with amylic alcohol, whic 
extracts the morphine. 

There are many Other ways possible 
by which the separation of these al- 
kaloids may be effected. For instance, 
the original acid liquid, prepared from 
the alcoholic residue, after being fil- 
tered and properly diluted, may be 
treated with water of ammonia in ex- 
cess. This will cause the immediate 
and complete precipitation of emetine 
and narcotine, while morphine will 
remain in solution. The precipitates 
are immediately filtered off, and the 
filtrate containing the morphine set 
aside, so that the excess of ammonia 
will —— evaporate, when the 
rmoorphine will crystallize out. The 
precipitated alkaloids are washed with 
a little distilled water, and while still 
moist and amorphous, transferred to 
a small flask, mixed with very dilute 
water of ammonia, and shaken with 
amylic alcohol, which removes the 
emetine. [The washed precipitate may 
also be directly treate with this sol- 
vent.] On evaporating the amylic al- 
cohol, the emetine will remain be- 
hind. Thenarcotine is not (or scarcel 
at all) dissolved by the amylic aicehel, 
of which it requires about 300 parts, 
and is left behind. 

The meconic acid is best extracted 
from a separate sample of the powder 
by means of several portions of cold 
alcohol acidulated with hydrochloric 
acid. ‘Ihe alcoholic extract is eva- 
porated, at a low temperature, to 
about one-sixth, then cooled and fil- 
tered, and the filtrate completely dried 
on the water-bath. The dry residue 
is extracted with boiling water, the 
solution filtered, and, if desired, freed 
from various coloring-matters, etc., 
by shaking with benzin. The final 
aqueous liquid is heated to boiling, 
neutralized with magnesia, the liquid 
filtered boiling-hot, and the filtrate 
concentrated to asmall volume. The 
meconic acid may be separated by pre- 
cipitating it with nitrate of lead, 
washing the meconate of lead, decom- 
posing the lead-salt with hydrosul- 
ae acid, and evaporating the 

ltrate. The residue may be recrystal- 
lized from alcohol.—Consult Dragen- 
dorff, Die gerichtliche chemische Er- 
— von Giften, St. Petersburg, 
1884. 


Formule asked for: 

1. Hunt’s Remedy. 

2. Sanford’s Catarrh Remedy. 

3. ‘‘Mixed Spice.” Whatisit? Said 
to be used in preparing certain sauces, 
snch as ‘‘Governor’s Sauce.” 

4, Grove’s Herb Extract. 
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Brooklyn, N. Y., and C. B. Kutley, 
of London, Eng. St. Louis: J. H. 
Chambers & Co. ; London: 
Bailliaire, Tindall & Co., 
pp. 96, 8vo. $5.00 per year. 

THIS new journal, the first 

issue of which is at hand, 

is a most creditable affair. 

Its contents embrace ori- 

ginal papers ; An editorial 

summary of the surgery 

of 1881; the proceedings 

of the N. Y. Surgical So- 

ciety ; a good synopsis 

of recent surgical litera- 

ture, and reviews oi sur- 

gical works. 


MEMOIR ON INFERIOR LINEAR 
EXTRACTION OF CATARACT 
WITH THE CAPSULE. By 
Dr. RAFFAELE CASTORANI, 
Professor of Ophthalmo- 
logy and Clinical Oculis- 
tics in the Royal Univer- 
sity of Naples, etc. Ex- 
tract from the Proceedings 
of the Royal Medico-chi- 
rurgical Academy of Na- 
ples, Vol. XXX VIII., Fas- 
cic. January to March, 
1884, pp. 77, Aug., 8vo. 


MEMOIR ON THE TREATMENT 
oF INFLAMMATORY EcTROo- 
PION, by Dr. RAFFAELE 
CasToRANI, Professor of 
Ophthalmology and Clinical Oculis- 
tics in the yal University of 
Naples. Extract from the Proceed- 
ings of the Medico-chirurgical Acad- 
emy of Naples. Vol. XXXVIII., 
1884, pp. 8 (4 plates), Roy. 8vo. 


JEQUIRITY: Its Uses in Diseases of the- 
Skin. By JoHN V. SHOEMAKER, A.M., 
M.D. Philadelphia, 1884. Pp. 11, 
8vo. Reprint from Trans. Med. Soc. 
of the State of Pennsylvania. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS UPON THE AL- 
IMENTATION OF PATIENTS SUFFERING 
FROM DysPHAGIA. By D. Bryson DEL- 
EVAN, M.D. Pp. 11, 8vo. Reprint 
from Med. News, June 7th, 1884. 


UEBER DIZ LOCALISATION DES CORTICU- 
LEN MOTORISCHEN CENTRUM DER LAR- 
ynx. By D. Bryson DELEVAN, M.D. 
New York, 1884. Pp. 8. [Paper read 
before the International Medical 
Congress at Copenhagen. | 


FirtH BIENNIAL Report of the State 
Board of Health of Maryland. Jan- 
uary, 1884, pp. 275, 8vo. 


ONE ASPECT OF THE SUBJECT OF MEDI- 
CAL EXAMINATION as set forth in the 
work of the North Carolina Board of 
—™ Examiners. 1884, pp, 24, 

vO, 








REPORT ON FRESH AND CONDENSED 
Mick. By C. E. MUuNSELL, Ph.D. 
An Extract from the Fourth Annual 
Report of the State Board of Health 
of New York. 1884, pp. 43, 8vo. 


UEBER DIE AUSSCHEIDUNG DES STRYCH- 
nins. An Inaugural Thesis by PETER 
VON RAUTENFELD. Dorpat, 1884, pp. 
44, 8vo. 


THE TREATMENT OF Sciatica, by V. P. 
Gipney, A.M., M.D.,with Discussion 
at the Practitioners’ Society. Re- 
printed from the Medical Record, pp. 
16, 8vo. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Lunge (G.). The Alkali Maker’s 
Pocket Book of Tables and Analytical 
Methods for Manufacturers of Sul- 


| phuric and Nitric Acid, Soda, Potash, 


and Ammonia. 12mo, London. 7s. 6d. 


Marmé (W.). Lehrbuch der Phar- 
makognosie des Pflanzen- und Thier- 
reichs. Part I. S8vo, 1844. $2.10. 


Materia Medica; 
and applied. Vol. I. 8vo, London, 
1844. 18s. 


Neumann (Dr. Carl C. O.). Repe- 
titorium der Chemie fiir Chemiker, 


On His Own GROUND. 


Dr. Pillbury: So you have been eating too much candy again. You 
will never get well as long as you do that. | 

Emma (who has lately taken up physiology). 
The ghastly juice will chyme it into ch 
diagram will naturalize the inspiration anc y 
pan-grease, which merely acts as a superific.—Life. 


Pharmaceuten, Mediciner, etc. 8vo, 


Diisseldorf, 1884. 


Rawton (O. de). Les Plantes qui 
guérissent et les Plantes qui tuent. 
(130 illustr.) 12mo, Paris. fr. 2.25. 

Roberts (F. T.). Notes on Materia 
Medica and Pharmacy. 12mo, Lon- 
don. 9s. 


Stoerck (E.). Universal-Miinzen-Ta- 
belle. Folio, Wien. $0.45. 


Strasburger (E.). Das Botanische 
Praktikum. Anleitung zum Selbst- 
studium der mikroskopischen Botanik. 
(Illustr.) S8vo, Jena. $5.20. 


[The best work on the subject so far 
published. | 


Valentin (W. G.). A Course of 
Qualitative Chemical Analysis. Re- 
vised by W. R. Hodgkinson and H. 
M. <a. 6th ed. 8vo, London. 
8s. 6d. 


Wachtel (A. v.).  Hilfsbuch fiir 
chemisch-technische Untersuchungen 
auf dem Gebiete der Zuckerfabrika- 
tion. 8vo, Prag. 6m. 

Wershoven (F. J.). Naturwissen- 
schaftlich -technisches Worterbuch. 
Vol. I. (English-German.) Part 1. 
12mo, Berlin. $0.25. 





physiologically | 


Oh, I guess I will! 
yle when the agitation of the 
d resolve it into sweetbread or 





500 Practical Trade Receipts (gen- 
eral, remedial, veterinary) for chemists - 
and druggists, including a 
fo.mule for several popular proprie- 
ee 3d ed. 8vo, London. 
2s. 6d. 


Formulaire pharmaceutique des 
hdpitaux militaires. 8vo, Paris, 1884. 
5 fr. 

Lescher (F. Harwood). Recent Ma- 
teria Medica: Notes on their Origin 
and Therapeutics. 8vo, London, 2s. 6d. 
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PERSONALS. 


Mrs. Louisa Reed Stowell, who for 
several years has been in charge of the 
Microscopical Laboratory of the Uni- 
versity at Michigan, has lately been 
elected to a fellowship in the Royal 
Microscopical Society of London. 


Professor R. Ogden Doremus, of 
New York, has been elected President 
of the N. Y. Medico-Legal Society. 


Professor Dr. Herman Kolbe, of 


| Leipsic, died of a disease of the heart, 


on the 25th of November. 


Mr. Albert E. Ebert, of Chicago, 
has been appointed by the 
Governor a member of the 
Tilinois State Board of Phar- 
macy. 

A Henninger, formerly 
Professor of Chemistry of 
the Faculty of Medicine of 
Paris, and a pupil of Wurtz, 
died recently at the age of 
thirty-four years. 


M. Foussangrives, form- 
erly surgeon in chief of the 
French navy and a volumin- 
ous writer upon pharmaco- 
logy, is announced by the 
Gazette des Hoépiiaux to 
have recently died. 

Mr. Henry Canning has 
resigned the presidency of 
the National Retail Drug 
Association on account of 
the demands of his private 
affairs. 

Dr. Edwin Waller, of the 
Columbia College School of 
Mines of New York, is soli- 
citing contributions to a 
fund which is being raised 
for the support of the family 
of the late Henry Watts, the 
well-known English chem- 
ist whose death left them in 
indigent circumstances. 


Benjamin Sillman, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the Academic 
Department of Yale College, died at 
his home in New Haven, Conn., on the 
14th of January. He was a son of 
Professor Benjamin Sillman, Sr., of 
New Haven, where he was born Dec. 
4, 1816. He graduated from Yale Col- 
lege in 1837 and at once became his 
father’s assistant in chemistry and 
geology,. and in the editorship of the 
American Journal of Science and Aris. 
The laboratory for private instruction 
in chemistry and mineralogy which he 
opened to pupils in 1842, hassince grown 
into the ‘‘Sheffield Scientific School,” 
in which Mr. Sillman became the Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry Applied to the Arts. 
He was for several years Professor of 
Chemistry and Toxocology in the Med- 
ical Department of the University of 
Louisville, Ky., and resigned this chair 
in 1854 tosucceed his father in the fac- 
ulty of the Academic and Medical De- 
partments of Yale College. This posi- 
tion he held until his resignation in 
1870. In 1853 he took charge of the 
sections of Chemistry, Theology and 
Mineralogy of the Exposition held in 
New York, and in 1863 became one of 
the fifty original incorporators of the 
National Academy of Sciences. 








